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Spot radio volume 
may gain for year 



Radio becomes major 
"political" medium 



Sponsors fear 
doubled 
television rates 



Hooper proves tame 
witness against BMB 



NAB Board moves to 
kill BMB, rescinds 
plan for separate 
BAB 



NBC realigns 
TV set-up 



21 November 1949 

With the ending of the steel and coal strikes, national and regional 
spot radio is expected to move forward fast enough in last few weeks 
to pull entire year's volume above $104,000,000 estimated for 1948. 
Spot trend was up early this year, down during summer, then moved 
ahead about 10% in fall. 

-SR- 

Political candidates increasingly find radio broadens scope of meet- 
ings and impact of messages. Higher proportion of political adver- 
tising dollar is being spent on air. New York's WMCA, for example, 
carried 43 hours of sponsored time on New York's mayoralty contest 
this fall, as against 29 hours on same contest in 1945. 

-SR- 

One sponsor points out that time rates for full NBC-TV network will 
cost him $53,000 an hour in first quarter of 1950, $110,000 for last 
quarter of next year. Both NBC and CBS have raised rates, but 
present sponsors get six-month protection period. Another buyer 
gripe is that any sponsor on CBS or NBC must buy all affiliates, if 
available . 

-SR- 

In Treasury Department's tax suit against tripartite-controlled Broad- 
cast Measurement Bureau as "competitor to private enterprise, star 
government witness, C. E. Hooper (who has tried several times to take 
over BMB) proved surprisingly tame — almost "pro-BMB." 

-SR- 

In one busy session the NAB Board, on 15 November, recommended dissolu- 
tion of the not-too-well-supported Broadcast Measurement Bureau, and 
moved to guarantee the continuance of the increasingly vital Broadcast 
Advertising Bureau under the NAB's watchful eye. It is expected that 
broadcast buyers will continue to work for a radio coverage measurement 
to be basically supported by broadcasters. 

-SR- 

NBC formally has separated TV network operations into "integrated and 
self-contained organization," under VP Pat Weaver. Carleton D. Smith 
continues as director of TV operations; Frederic W. Wile, Jr., is now 
director of TV production; George H. Frey, TV sales director, and 
Norman Blackburn, director of NBC-TV operations in Hollywood. 
Similar units will handle network radio, and NBC's six owned radio 
and five owned TV stations. 

-SR- 
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Leading brewers 
use broadcasting 



5,000 will win in 
"Queen" contest 



WJZ drops two days 
from TV schedule 



Hill of WTAC damns 
"million-watt" group 



Schlitz, Ballantine 
lead in beer sales 



CBS signs Jolson 
for radio and TV 



K F starts $200,000 
car-naming contest 



Among 25 leading brewers (which in 1948 sold 49% of output of U. S. 
total) nearly all this year have been active in AM or TV broadcast- 
ing. Pabst has "Life of Riley" and Blatz "Duffy's Tavern" on NBC AM 
and TV nets and Miller Brewing sponsors Lawrence Welk on ABC radio 
net. Ballantine is sponsoring fight telecasts on CBS. Anheuser- 
Busch, for Budweiser, will sponsor Ken Murray's "Blackouts" on 
CBS-TV. 

-SR- 

Although only one woman will become "Queen of America," 5,000 
finalists will get prizes in contest promoted on Miles Laboratories' 
"Queen for a Day" five-a-week series on MBS through Wade Agency. 
From 500 local queens, five will be named to go to Hollywood and 
appear on show. 

-SR- 

WJZ-TV, New York, which previously had cut eight hours from weekly 
program schedule (SR, 7 November) has now dropped all programs on 
Mondays and Tuesdays. . . .ABC has arranged with Mutual Life of New 
York for $600,000, 20-year loan for further development of 23-acre 
Hollywood TV center. . .Its affiliates are being offered prints for 
local sponsorship of 26-week "Crusade in Europe" TV series. 

-SR- 

Efforts of clear channel group to lift "present archaic 50,000-watt 
ceiling on power" (SR, 24 October) were denounced by E. E. Hill of 
WTAG, Worcester, in recent talk there. This group, he said, main- 
tains "expensive lobby in Washington. . .to force Congress and FCC" 
to raise clear-channel stations to "unlimited power, even to 
1,000,000 watts." In process, many smaller stations would be killed. 

-SR- 

"A National Survey of the Brewing Industry," just released by Re- 
search Company of America, New York, placed Schlitz, Ballantine, 
Pabst and Anheuser-Busch on top, each with more than 4,000,000 
barrels. Then came Falstaff, Schaefer, Liebman, Ruppert, Blatz, Fort 
Pitt (SPONSOR, 10 October), and Thea. Hamm of St. Paul, each with 
more than 1,200,000 barrels. 

-SR- 

CBS, through William Morris Agency, has signed Al Jolson for exclu- 
sive performance rights for radio and television for three years. 
Jolson 's first engagement is on Chesterfield's Bing Crosby show in 
late November (Newell-Emmett agency) . 

-SR- 

Kaiser-Frazer is using Walter Winchell's Sunday night ABC show 
through Weintraub agency) as primary medium to promote 3200,000 con- 
test for name of new lower-priced car, to be introduced early next 
year. Each of 1,023 cash prizes, starting at $10,000, will be 
matched by K-F contribution to Damon Runyon Memorial Cancer Fund. 



-please turn to page 42- 
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MEMO 



To: ALL ADVERTISERS 
ALL AGENCIES 

To serve you better, and give even greater coverage, Inter- 
mountain Network is proud to announce the appointments of: 

Jack Paige, vice president in charge of programming and 
promotion. 

Craig Rogers, sales service manager. Craig will service 
your schedule and ... merchandise it at the point of sale in 
23 Intermountain markets. 

W. W. "Bill" Daynes, Intermountain Network account executive 
in charge of regional accounts. 

Plus : 

Affiliation with Radio Station KPRK, Livingston, Montana 
Affiliation with KOVE, Lander, Wyoming 
to give you even greater "Coverage where the people live." 



Cordially, 



LYNN L. MEYER 
Vice President in Charge of Sales 



23 HOME TOWN MARKETS COMPRISE 
THE INTERMOUNTAIN NETWORK 



THE 



INTERMOUNTAIN 



UTAH 

KALL, Sail Lake Cily 



KOWB Laramie 
KDFN, Casper 



KVRS, Rack Springs 



WYOMING 




KIO, Ogden 
KOVO, Provo 
KOAL, Price 
KVNU, Logan 



KWYO, Sheridan 



KPOW, Pawell 
KOVE, Lander 



KSVC, Richfield 
KSUB, Cedar Cily 



MONTANA 

KBMY, Billings 
KRJF, Miles Cily 
KMON, Great Falls 
KOPR, Bulle 
KPRK, Livingston • 



IDAHO 

KFXD, Boise-Nampa 
KFXD-FM, Boise-Nampa 



KVMV, Twin Foils 
KEYY, Pocatella 
KID, Idaho Falls 



NEVADA 

KRAM, Las Vegas 
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ARTICLES 



Returning buyer's market has brought back 
radio offerings of wide variety, from kitchen 
utensils and toys to blarney stones 



When sponsors buck a Bob Hope or Jack 
Benny shouldn't time rates be scaled down- 
ward to fit the remaining "available au- 
dience?" 



Given more authority, coordination and in- 
formation on campaign objectives, they be- 
lieve their work would be of more value 



Razor company finds that peak radio and 
TV audience, stimulated by intensive pro- 
motion, helps to keep sales sharp 



Members of Association of National Adver- 
tisers tell their needs for data on station 
coverage, markets and programs 



Eatmor campaign on women's participation 
programs helps to put turkey trimmins on 
the nation's holiday tables 



No. 1 motor maker and its dealers become 
No. 1 video sponsor, with variety dramatic, 
sports and quiz shows 

IN FUTURE ISSUES 



"Hollywood Calling," on Sunday night 
against Jack Benny, sells a lot of watches 



Part Two of premium series tells how kids 
especially respond to TV offerings 



In addition to network "Railroad Hour,' 
individual roads boost business by air 



They're hitting the nation's eardrums and 
ringing the nation's cash registers 



"Write now" advertisers are getting lis- 
teners to buy books and other things 
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Decembe 



Decembe 



Washington, D. C! 



. . . is a major buying market, not merely a world capital of parks, monuments and 
government buildings. 

WRC is the dominant selling voice in this area of over 1,400,000. 

Success stories, low cost-per-listener facts and hard-hitting sales results are available 
on WRC if you have an interest in the Washington market. Programs and spots with 
the interesting knack of SELLING, day in and day out, are worth more than passing 
consideration. Things have changed in the nation's capital ... in a big way. Take 
another look af this picture and another look at your market problems. They both 
represent dollar volume in Washington. 

Sales representatives of WRC or NBC Spot Sales can tell you the NEW story of Wash- 
ington and WRC. 



NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 




5,000 Watts 



980 KC 



Represented by NBC SPOT SAUS 
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AND HERE'S WHY 

Not Just One — But 
Three Great Networks 
CBS — ABC — DUMONT 

Willi favorites like Arthur Godfrey, 
Fred Waring, and the Lone 
Hanger, there is no guessing ahout 
who gets the big TV audience in 
Omaha. 

Other Reasons Why 
KMTV Is First 

First with a regular program 
schedule — first to program 7 days 
a week and, naturally, first in ad- 
vertising importance to you. 

What About the Wealth 
of the Omaha TV Market? 

The lowa-Kehraska agriculture 
gain, 1948 over 1917, was the high- 
est of any area in the nation. In 
the Omaha TV market, this means 
more spendable money for the 
products and services you want to 
.ell. 

How Many TV Sets 
in Use in Omaha? 

According to reliable statistics of 
the Nebraska-Iowa Electrical Coun- 
cil, approximately 10,000 sets will 
he in use in the KMTV area by 
December 31, 1949. Multiply this 
by 4.7 viewers per set (or any sta- 
tistical figure for viewers in a new 
TV market). We think you'll agree 
lhat Omaha should be on your T\ 
schedules. 

Get All the Facts From 

Avcry-Knodel, Inc. 
National Representatives 

KITITV 

TELEVISION CENTER 

2615 Farnam Street 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 



Here Are lio n! 
KMA Rod'- 5 " „ B1 , reS «Hs . 

I w a low J 

KMA^Shenonao^ 



Under Management of 

MAY BROADCASTING CO. 
Shenandoah, Iowa 
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40 West 52nd 



READING vs. LISTENING 

I was in Winnipeg last week and I 
am sure you will be pleased to hear 
that the Reading vs listening article 
was mentioned by a number of radio 
I men. In two cases a copy of the maga- 
i zine was opened for ine and my 
attention particularly directed to the 
article. 

Horace N. Stovin 
President 

Horace N. Stovin & Co. 
Toronto. Canada 



ence in getting out the first BMB re- 
port should make the second of more 
value to us. and we certainly hope that 
this effort will be continued. We can 
only say that around 2,400 broadcast- 
ers are blind to their own interests as 
well as to the interests of their cus- 
tomers. 

H. S. Thompson 
Advertising Manager 
Miles Laboratories Inc 
Elkhart, Indiana 



We, here at WGAC, feel that the ar- 
ticle "'Seeing vs. Listening" will be of 
great value to our Station Representa- 
tives. As it has been reprinted in folder 
form would greatly appreciate ten 
copies. 

D. L. Alfoisd 
Traffic Manager 
WGAC, Augusta, Ga. 



In rereading some back issues of 
srOKSOR. as I often do, I came across 
vour article, "Seeing vs. Listening" 
from the September 12th edition. It 
occurred to me that this would make 
an excellent story for our WLS "Stand 
Bv." However, as you know, we are 
quite limited in space, so with your 
permission, I'd like to pick up a couple 
of paragraphs that will give the high- 
lights without destroying any of the 
facts. 

Of course, if this is agreeable with 
you. sponsor will have a credit line. 

Robert Campbell 

Sales Promotion & Publicity 

WLS, Chicago, III. 

] • Sponsor permit * rrpnxlu lion only of full 
i miitt'xt. 



RADIO IN EUROPE 

Your article on commercial radio in 
Europe provides the most informative 
and usefully interesting summary of 
an advertising situation that I have 
seen in many years. 

Certainly Sponsor is noted for its 
thoroughness and insight, and I am 
proud that you and Sponsor felt that 
your aoti\ ities merited a feature in 
your publication. My only excuse for 
taking so long is that, in the past rwo 
weeks, several inquiries, some old, 
some new, have kept me practically on 
the run. Nobody has told me that you 
are responsible for this revival of in- 
terest in European radio, but I am 
quite satisfied that it cannot be entirely 
coincidental. 

Gly Bolam 

American Sales & Servicing 

Agency 
Xeiv York 



POLITICAL BROADCASTS PAY 

We've done some interesting work in 
Philadelphia making radio pay for 
candidates for political office. Seems 
like a good story for Sponsor. 

Herbert Ringold 
Philip Klein Advertising 
Agency. Philadelphia 



BMB BOOSTER 

We made excellent use of the 1946 
BMB report. Of course this is outdated 
now. but it still has a slight value. 

We believe that one of the worst 
things that could happen to broadcast- 
ing and to radio sponsors would be to 
drop all attempts to give a true and im- 
partial picture of radio listening audi- 
ences. It is rather hard to evaluate a 
report that has not yet been made. 
However, we believe that the experi- 



SOMETHING FOR NOTHING? 

The editorial in your publication 
dealing with the World Series Tele- 
vision is wonderful. 

I agree with your thoughts complete- 
ly. More and more clients think that 
radio is something that they can get 
for nothing, and the pity of the whole 
deal, is that too darn many stations 
fall for the old "baloney" and give 
away their time. You never see the 
newspapers give away a thing. It is 
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In Richmond, Virginia. M'RNL pro- 
duces and feeds to u network of 
Southern stations a musical-variety 
program which presents top Itroudwuy 
talent in a fast-paced, music-filled 
half hour which has become a favorite 
with listeners throughout the .South. 

"The Sauer Show," sponsored bv the 
C. F. Sauer Company, makers of 
Sauer's Extracts and* Spices, and 
Duke's Home-Made Mayonnaise, is 
broadcast each evening, Tuesday 
through Fridav. at 7:30, before a live 
audience in WRNL's new Kadio Center 
Theater. By December 1st. the show 
will have been aired 138 times since 
its premier in the Spring — will have 
been 6een by more than 38,000 people! 



Guest Star of the 
November WRNL 
"The Sauer Show" 




"The Sauer Show" stars MUSICAL 
COMEDY SONGSTRESS Kl'TII CLAY- 
TON, BARITONE WILSON ANGEL, 
TENOR ROY CAUDLE, with the 
"House of Sauer" Orchestra, under the 
direction of Mark Troxell, and each 
month features a guest star. During 
November. "The Sauer Show" is pre- 
senting MISS HO. LLACE SHAW, 
coloratura soprano, who rose to fame 
as "the golden voice of Vivien" on 
"The Hour of Charm." 
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UIRI1L 

5,000 WATT 
ABC AFFILIATE 



RICHMOND 
VIRGINIA 




high time that radio tightened up mi 
what they give away. 

GUAEME ZlAIMEK 

Radio Director 
WCSl-WWNl 
Columbus, Indiana 

IDEA FOR INDUSTRY 

We are starting a very strong cam- 
paign on WGAR this week, which will 
continue for the next two months, to 
urge listeners to gel a new radio or gel 
another radio. If TV stations can urge 
the purchase of a tele\ ision set. radio 
should he seeking to increase its po- 
tential circulation, to«>. Carl George 
hopes to put this, campaign idea before 
the Ohio Association of Broadcasters 
meeting here next week. It would he 
fine if the idea could spread generally 
to the whole industry. Too many of 
us have heen sitting hack waiting for 
the manufacturers and dealers to do 
our circulation building for us. and 
expecting them to buy time, without 
giving the idea of a set in every room 
or for every purpose a big push our- 
selves. 

John F. Patt 
General Manager 
WGAR, Cleveland. 0. 



WE DO, WE DID 

In one of jour recent issues you 
carried a story with a title something 
like 15 years with vaseline. I missed 
the article, hearing about it indirectly. 

However I am sure you will know to 
which story I refer and I would appre- 
ciate your sending me a copy of the 
issue in which it appeared. 1 will be 
glad to reimburse you for anv expense 
incurred. 

Getz Crenshaw 

Getz Crenshaw Advertising 

Agency 
Memphis 



APPROACH APPRECIATED 

1 am particular!) interested in \our 
approach to the problem of The for- 
gotten 15,000.000. We have a large 
number of that total right here in 
South Carolina. If reprints of this 
story, or an extra copy of the 10 Octo- 
ber and 24 October issues are avail- 
able we would thank you very much 
for sending them our way. 

C. Wallace Martin 
Local Sales Manager 
WIS 

Columbia. S. C. 
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EDWARD PETRY & CO.. INC. 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 




FIRST in Everything 
that Counts! 




950 KILOCYCLES • 5000 WATTS 



NBC and TON en tht Gulf Ceait 
Jock Horrii, Gtntral Managtr 
Rtprtitnttd Nationally by Edward Pttry & Co. 
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It's even 



bigger 

than 
bigger 




1 



CBS 



Each time you look at radio it's bigger. 

You turn your head away and before you turn 

it back it's bigger than ever.' 

Radio is bigger than anything— 

bigger than magazines, bigger than newspapers, 

bigger than both of them put together. 

Yet in measuring the bigness of radio, 
people still use obsolete yardsticks. 
Yardsticks, for example, which compare 
the circulation of a whole magazine with 
the audience of a single network program. 
(It's like saying my apple-tree is bigger 
than your apple, as Variety recently put it.) 2 



Or take a yardstick like "cost-per-thousand 
listeners." In radio a more realistic gauge 
is "cost-per-million." In radio there is 
no such thing as only "a thousand" listeners. 
(It's like using a ruler to measure the distance 
between the stars.) 3 

Sometimes the only way you can tell anything 
is bigger than anything is by discovering 
that it's smaller. The cost of customers 
delivered to advertisers in network radio 
is smaller than in any other major medium. 

And CBS is both bigger and smaller than 
anything in radio — bigger because it delivers 
more millions of listeners to advertisers 
than any other network; smaller because 
it does so at the "lowest cost-per-million." 




—where 99,000,000 people gather every week 
The Columbia Broadcasting System 



1 People are buying 
radio sets at the rate 
of 050,00(1 a month! 

2 CliS reaches 34 
million families each 
week! The country's 
largest magazine 
has a readership 

of about 15 million 
families per issue. 

3 CBS "cost-per-million" 
actually delivered 

to advertisers 
comes to only $1670— 
or one customer for 
one-sixth of one cent! 



Forecasts of things to come, as 
seen I>y sponsor's editors 



Advertisers may rake initiative on 
successor to BMB 

Now that the NAB Board has terminated the Broadcast 
Measurement liureau in its present form, without recom- 
mending a successor system, it's expected that steamed-up 
advertisers and agencies will make the next move. The 
NAB Board has recommended a new stock corporation to 
be tripartite in its directorship, but isn't more specific than 
that. If a new system develops, it may be designated 
as a coverage rather than a circulation measurement. 



Outiooh 



1950 business is expected 
to stay near 1949 level 

Business indices in the first half of 1950 will continue on 
the 1949 level, but there may be some decline in the sec- 
ond half, the Department of Agriculture has estimated. 
Disposable income (personal iiuome, less taxes) would 
remain at the current annual rate of about $190 billion in 
the first half, but might slip to $185 billion in the second. 
The farmer will be a more careful spender and requires 
more advertising attention with farm cash income declin- 
ing 10%, to $25 billion. 

Extra sales effort urged 
to boost U.S. income 

•\ 5% increase in sales and advertising effort in 1950 
ould lift the nation's disposable income for the first time 
above the $200 billion mark, Arno H. Johnson, VP for 
media and research of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, told Southern Newspaper Publishers Association. 
This would be nearly three times the immediate prewar 
level. Although inflation in prices has cut $78.8 billion 
from the $200 billion figure, he said, there would still be 
a gain of $46 billion in "real"' purchasing power. 

Advertisers encouraged 
over end of strikes 

Christmas business will be smaller despite settlement of 
the steel and coal strikes, because many manufacturers will 
not be able to resume produt lion and shipments fast 
enough and millions of families were pinched. But ad- 
vertisers are a lot more optimistic than they were a month 
ago. Few advertising budgets today, however, are being 
made on a rigid annual basis. National and local adver- 
tisers prefer to keep them flexible. Spot radio particularly 
should benefit by this trend. 

Ford Motor will lead 
1950 model procession 

Ford will be first of a dozen motor makers to present 1950 
models hi the next few weeks. (The 1950 Studebakers ap- 
peared in September.) Then will come Ponliac, Chev- 
rolet. Lincoln and Mercury and Chrysler Corporation's 
four — Chrysler, DeSoto, Dodge and Plymouth. Hudson, 
Nash and Kaiser-Frazer will have lower-priced models. 
Few radically new features are expected. Despite cut- 
downs and shutdowns in some plants, due to the >teel 
strike. 1949 will be a banner automotive production j ear. 
Manufacturers are expected to promote at least as vigorous- 
ly to maintain sales in 1950 (see Chevrolet story, page 36.) 



BBC begins analysis of 
color TV systems 

British Broadcasting Corporation will begin immediate ex- 
periments in color television, said Dr. Peter C. Goldmark. 
CBS engineering research and development director, just 
back from Kurope. CBS labs have begun work on de- 
signs for the first universal pickup equipment for com- 
mercial color TV. As a step toward developing inter- 
national TV standards. KCA, whose color system is also 
being tested by BBC, tested recently in Milan a new 
receiver built to operate on the varying power line volt- 
ages and frequencies of foreign countries. 

Cold cures becoming 
major ad factor 

If 1949 is chronicled as the )ear of ainmoniated dentri- 
fices. 1950's largest new advertising factor may be anti- 
histamine cold cures. Already, millions have been bud- 
geted for time and space — and some of it has been spent — 
by such firms as Whitehall Pharmacol. Anahist Company. 
Schering and Grove Laboratories. Big "ethical" drug 
house*, such as Ciba, Eli Lilly, Hoffman-LaRoche, Merck 
and Wyeth, are running trade and professional campaigns. 

Paint producers predict 
another $1 billion year 

After an annual average of only $450 million in the 
1937-47 decade, paint volume has moved above the $1 bil- 
lion mark, National Paint, Varish and Lacquer Associa- 
tion reports. With home building continuing at a rapid 
rate, the industry expects to do at least as well next year. 
The association continues a campaign through Young & 
Rubicam. DuPont is launching a $500,000 program in 
radio and other media, urging people to "look for the name 
Nylon" when buying paint brushes. 

Mortimer sees radio 
remaining "important" 

Kven assuming that the number of TV sets in the U. S. 
someday approaches the present estimated 73,000.000 ra- 
dio sets. Charles C. Mortimer Jr., VP of Ceneral Foods, 
told Association of Canadian Advertisers recently, "radio 
will remain an important advertising medium, particu- 
larlv for daytime listeners, catering mainly to people who 
need their eyes but can 'lend their ears.' . . . But already 
"The Goldbergs." sponsored by GF on both CBS AM and 
TV. he said, "produces an identical cost per thousand" 
for both, due to higher TV rating. 
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Oaf nineties? 
mi— just Buccaneers 



Fun is 

Cue's 

Keynote 



i 




Clarinet leaves 
"longhair" behind 

A classic clarinet echoed down the 
hall, a lonely college freshman listened 
— then left his own novelty "wash- 
board" to see who the '"longhair" 
might be. 

Jerry Richards laid his beloved clar- 
inet down long enough to shake hands 
with Stubby Fouts — and soon Jerry's 
clarinet was forgetting its classic train- 
ing, learning to swing it. And that was 
really the birth of radio'? most versa- 
tile and commercial unit — Captain 
Stubby and the Buccaneers of WLS, 
now featured also on nearly 100 ABC 
stations every Saturday night. 

Play State Fairs 

More than 100,000 people from city, 
town and country saw and heard the 
Buccaneers at three State Fairs last 
summer. They were acknowledged 
among the top drawing cards at Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin and Indiana, where 
they presented daily broadcasts and 
stage shows. Every member took his 
turn at starring — Tiny, Tony, Sonny, 
Jerry and Stubby. They made hosts 
of new friends for their current com- 
mercial shows on WLS. 

They Do Anything 

Quartet, trio, instrumental group, 
tenor solo, baritone or bass, comedy — 
the Buccaneers do everything in enter- 
tainment. 



\ r 



Record for Decca 

Captain Stubby and the Buccaneers 
have just released another Decca hit 
recording to add to the long list of 
favorites available on record — their 
record success adds greater impact to 
their commercial shows on WLS. Disc 
jockeys and juke boxes acclaim the 
Bucs. 



The Buccaneers help Bill Bailey, em- 
cee of the fast-moving Phillips 66 Na- 
tional Barn Dance over WLS and ABC 
— help with all kinds of music but es- 
pecially with hilarious, spontaneous 
fun. Bailey (above) has to step fast to 
keep ahead of the Bucs at rehearsal, 
when humor flies thick and fast. This 
spirit of fun keynotes the Buccaneers' 
radio success. 



Stumpus, too 

The Buccaneers (pictured in two dif- 
ferent roles on ibis page) feature the 
WLS Stumpus program. 10 to 10:30 
every morning -and draw currently 
from 15,000 to 20,000 pieces of mail 
every week. Also available to either 
participating or full sponsorship is the 
afternoon Buccaneers program with 
Announcer Jack Stilwill — a well- 
planned musical feature with potent 
sales impact. Here are two shows that 
are selling merchandise every clay — 
and can sell yours, too. Your John 
Blair man can tell you more. 




Captain Stubby and the Buccaneers are one of many sales-minded program 
possibilities available from the big talent and production staff at WLS, 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 890 kilocycles, 50,000 watts, ABC affiliate. National 
representatives John Blair & Company. Call or write today. 




for profitable 
selling - 

INVESTIGATE 




Clair It SlcCultouyh, Muuaytng Director 
Represented by 

W23 R0BERT MEEKER 





.. 
: ' 




ASSOCIATES 

Lot Ang*le» N*w York 
Son Ffonei*eo Chieooo 






STEINMAN STATIONS 




B. F. Miehtom 



Mr. Sponsor 



Vice-president in charge of sales and promotion 
Ideal Toy Co., New York 



After 27 years with the Ideal Novelty & Toy Company, vice-presi- 
dent B. F. Miehtom has expanded the firm's business from a four- 
nionth-a-year seasonal market to a profitable year-round operation. 
Miehtom. a neat, brisk, turbulent figure with a flair for imaginative 
promotion, has been using television spots on network kid shows with 
gratif) ing sueecss. 

Selling toys to the eonsumer throughout the year has always been 
a major problem to the industry. Toys are bought only for special 
occasions, events and holidays. In addition, people usually select 
these items without designating any particular manufacturer, and 
minus any preconceived idea of w hat to buy. Miehtom had thorough- 
ly analyzed his problem. It was the same one which had stumped the 
top brass of Hall Brothers Company, makers of the now famous 
Hallmark Greeting Cards, until they decided to use radio to induce 
product identification. Through its program, Hallmark Playhouse, 
people were persuaded to ask not for merely a greeting card but for 
"a Hallmark Greeting Card."' With a few modifications of the 
Hall Brothers promotion. Miehtom was confident that he could se- 
cure similar results for his organization. 

Early this year, the enterprising veepec instructed his designers to 
create a doll with a realistic hair-do to be used in a promotional 
tie-in with the Toni Company. The doll was used as a give-away 
gimmick on Toni's radio program Ladies Be Sealed and sales in- 
creased at an impressive rate. Since toys could be more effectively 
sold if they were seen, Miehtom prepared to balance the radio cam- 
paign with television spots. He initiated test campaigns in Baltimore. 
New York and Chicago. Before the test-time had elapsed, all of the 
toys shown to televiewers in these cities were sold out. Ideal then 
launched an extensive spot campaign by sponsoring one-minute film 
commercials on four highly rated TV shows for the younger set: 
Lucky Pup; Houdy Doody: Kukla. Fran and Ollie, and Frontier 
Playhouse. 

It is estimated that the new medium will up Ideal's business for 
the coming year at least 201:. Of the 100.000 Toni Dolls made for 
the special promotion, all have been sold and 100.000 orders have 
yet to be filled. 
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7 Hometownl 

p- StafionsJl 

[ruow j^L 



p.S. 



Ss6 , "You can predict TV costs' 

IsSUe: 15 August 1949, p. 57 
Subject: BAB's TV cost survey 



Although television stations generally have adopted radio's practice 
of charging 60% of the basic hourly rate for a half-hour and 40% 
for a quarter-hour program, TV has not followed radio precedents 
for segments of less than 15 minutes, Broadcast Advertising Bureau, 
New York, reports in a booklet, Television: Station Rate Practices. 

The study was made by BAB's Television Standardization Group, 
of which Eugene S. Thomas of WOIC, Washington, D. C, is chair- 
man. 

"TV stations generally have found radio's 20% for five minutes 
too low for their purposes," the study said. A majority use 25% — 
with the range being from 36.4 to 18.3' o. 

Many TV operators publish rates in multiples of 10 minutes, and 
most of them offer both 40- and 45-minute periods. 

One-minute announcement rates range from 30% to 8% of the 
full-hour rate, and no industry pattern for them has yet emerged. 

The study, started in August, is based on rate cards of all 75 TV 
stations that were on the air early in July. It was found that 19 
of these stations had only one, 27 had two, and 29 had three different 
time classifications. Twenty of the 29 charge 75' o of Class A rate for 
B time, with the others ranging from 50* o to 90.9%. and most of 
them charge 50% of Class A for C time. 

Most stations increase rates on higher-priced time classifications 
for Saturdays and Sundays. 

Generally, Class C time is before 5 p.m.; Class B from 5:00 to 6:30, 
and Class A after 6:30 p.m. 

Fifty-four of the 75 stations were found to offer frequency dis- 
counts only; six, frequency and AM-TV combination discounts; five, 
discounts for consecutive weeks only, and smaller numbers discounts 
for various combinations of consecutivity, dollar volume, days-per- 
week, times-per-week. Only one offered no discount whatsoever. By 
a ratio of six to one over consecutive weeks, frequency was the pre- 
dominant discount offered. 

About half the stations give discounts (chiefly 5 c) for 13 times 
and two-thirds give discounts (ranging from 5 to 10%) for 26 times. 
For 52 times the prevailing discounts are 10 and then 15%, and for 
104 times 20 and then 15%. 

Nine of the 75 stations make no charges for station facilities 
(equipment and operating personnel). Thirty-seven make no charge 
for film projection facilities, but charge for studio use. Twelve 
make no charge for either film or studio facilities during broadcast, 
but make all rehearsals "extra." Seventeen provide separate charges 
for use of all facilities and rehearsals. 

The campaign of American Association of Advertising Agencies 
to get more media to pay the 2% cash discount is making virtually 
no progress among TV stations, the BAB report showed. Only one 
of the 75 stations could be found definitely to offer it. Fifty-eight 
stations said definitely that they do not grant it. In fact, a half-dozen 
stations reduce their other discounts by 2% unless bills are paid 
within specified time. 

Practices on granting the 15% advertising agency commission, on 
other than time charges, were found to vary widely. Twenty-three of 
the 75 stations clearly indicated that commissions are paid on time 
only. Thirty-seven pay commissions on time plus at least some other 
costs, with studio facilities almost always included as "commission- 
able." A few pay commissions on other charges, such as talent, pro- 
duction services and station-built programs. 




KBON o 4 l°h„ 
KOLN i?°° oln 

offers you 
coverage of 

Population 674,500 
Families 200,000 
Radio Homes 172,880 

with an 
Effective 
Buying Income 

$1,071,583,000 




Equo 



ual to 



60% Buying Power 



of the 



81% Radio Homes 



of the 

ENTIRE STATE 
OF NEBRASKA 



KBON<w* 
KOLN/^ 

Paul R. Fry, Gen. Mgr. 
World Insurance Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 
Natl. Rep: RA-TEL, Inc. 
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the difference is MUTUAL! 





If you think your business is different, 
consider ours for a moment . . .and 
discover perhaps how our difference 
can help you with yours. 
You see, we have devoted nearly 
15 years to the business of being a 
different kind of network. 
This gives us quite an edge, in these times 
when extra-efficient, better-than-average 
marketing techniques are required. 
And it gives you several new 
ways — all of them well tested — 
to make vour dollars do double duty. 



For instance... 

On no other network can you raise your sales 
voice in 500 transmitter-markets— 300 of them 
being the only network voice in town. On Mutual 
you can . . .The Difference Is MUTUAL! 

On no other network can you enjoy maximum 
flexibility in selecting your station hook-up... 
routing your program as you route your salesmen. 
On Mutual you can . . .The Difference Is MUTUAL! 

On no other network can you locally— at no 
extra cost— tell your customers irherc to buy what 
you are selling, as well as why. On Mutual 
you can . . .The Difference Is MUTUAL! 

On no other network can you buy the proven 
benefits of coast-to-coast radio— and save enough 
to explore the high promise of television too. On 
Mutual you can . . .The Difference Is MUTUAL! 

On no other network can you s-t-r-e-t-c-h your 
hardworking dollars to the point where you get 
six listener families for the price of five. On 
Mutual you can . . .The Difference Is MUTUAL! 

These are five of the points which add up 
to a big plus for the Mutual advertiser. 
Interested in the proof of any or all of 

the 

them ? Let's sit down together and 
discuss our differences. 




broadcasting 
system 



KANSAS RADIO AUDIENCE of 1949 

A Study by Dr. Forrest L. Whan 
University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 

"The Kansas Radio Audience of 1949" residing in urban centers, villages and farms, 
is the 13th in a series of annual studies of 

the radio listening habits and preferences of The 1949 survey was directed for Station 

the adult people of Kansas. This study per- WIBW by Dr. F. L. Whan, Chairman, Com- 

sonally interviewed every 60th family in mittce on Radio, University of Wichita, 

Kansas, divided proportionally among those Wichita, Kansas. 



District 4 includes metropolitan Wichita and Hutchin- 
son and Butler, Chase, Cowley, Harper, Harvey, King- 
man, McPherson, Marion, Reno, Rice, Sedgwick and 
Sumner Counties. 



District 4 does not include prosperous Barber, Elk, 
Pratt and Stafford counties in Kansas and Grant and 
Kay counties in Oklahoma, in which KFH-BMB pene- 
tration is more than 50%. 



KAN 


5 A 






j 1 I 

HUTCHINSON 
• 








• 

WICHITA 





DISTRICT 4 ACCOUNTS FOR: 

• 29% of Kansas population 

• 28% of Kansas retail sales 

• 28% of Kansas food sales 

• 27% of Kansas drug sales 

• 32% of General mdse. sales 

• 32% of Furn., househ'd, radio sales 

• 28% of net effective buying income 

—Figures from Sales Management 

5/10/49 



DAYTIME "HEARD REGULARLY" 



® KFH 
® KFBI 
® KANS 
® KAKE 

KFH 
KFBI I 
KANSI 
KAKE1 




90.5% KFH 

79.9% KFBI 

58.2% KANS 

48.4% KAKE 



DAYTIME "LISTEN TO MOST" 



DAYTIME PERCENTAGE OF AUDIENCE 

39.9% 
15.6% 
7.3% 
10.2% 




NIGHTTIME — STATION POPULARITY 

35.3% KFH ^^^^^^^^■43.1% 

18.9% KFBI m^m 11.1% 

10.1% KANSHH 11.1% 

11.4% KAKE Hi 6.5% 



®C.B.S. ©A.B.C. ©N.B.C. © MUTUAL 



For additional information call or write Edward Petry & Co. Inc. 
or Radio Station KFH & KFH-FM, Wichita, Kansas. 



New and renew 
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THb RbKOKIi LlilbD BbLOW APKbAR IN ALIbRNAlb liiUbi 



New on Networks 



SPONSOR 



AGENCY 



NET STATIONS 



PROGRAM, time, start, duration 



Aincrieaii Bird Product* 


West 


t Uarm-(l 


MBS 


IS 


Musical; Sal 1:911-15 pm; Oct 2.1; 26 «ki 


Don hied ay «K' Co. 


Hope, 


llu Iter 


MBS 


60 


duuinrntary; Sun 1:15-30 put; Nov 6 


Grcystoiic Pre** 


II. It. 


Humphrey 


cm 


10 


Mr. Fix It; Sal 2:30-15 pin; Jan 7; 1 .1 wk» 


Gulf Oil Co. 


^ OUlip 


Si Riiliimw 


Mtr. 


115 


Wc Tlie People; F 8:30.9 put; Ni.v I; 32 »k* 


Lit(lrii» Inc. 


J. M. 


Mathr* 


cits 


110 


Sins It Again; Sat 10:15-11 pni; Nov 26; 13 «1» 


R on son Arl Met al 
Works Ine 


lirry 




ABC 


271 


Johnny 1). ■-in. .ii.l Show; W ItIM pni; Jan 11; 4'» wk 


Ho efield Parkinp Co. 


^ tiling 


tL Ruliii'am 


CBS 


34 


Skippy IlollyxoiMl Theatre; Th 10:30-11 pros Die 1; 52 »ks 


Sell I it z Brew inp Co. 


Ymlng 


*"4 Ruliieam 


M!C 


164 


Hulls of Ivy; K 8-8:31) ptit; Jan O; 52 .it 




Renewals on Networks 



SPONSOR 



AGENCY NET STATIONS 



PROGRAM, time, start, duration 



"mm 



■■ , 



Cum pana Sales Co. 
Ghri-tiait Kef ormed Chureh 
Colli inciital Bak iitp Co. 
Dniihlfday & Co. 
LcwK-Ilow e Co. 
Miller Bre** hip Co. 



Clements NBC. 20 

Clemi-Jordaii.Stctzel MLS 28*1 

Teil ItMes CHS 18 

Hope, Hal»er M US 61 

Dancer-I- itzpcrald-Saniple \HC 152 

Klau-Vsn-Pieter^oni- ABC 16 
Dnnlap 



Solitaire Time; Sim I I •. 1S-I2 noon; Oct SO; 52 wks 
Rrli«i»us Talks; Sun 11-11 .til 3111; Dec »; 52 w k 
Grand Slam; M-F 11.-30-15 am; Nov 21; 52 wk$ 
Sidney Walton New s ; Sun 1-1 : 1 5 pm ; Nov 6 
Fanny Brier; Tu 8:30-0 pm; Nov 8; 52 wks 

Lawrence \S elk Review ; W 10.10:30 pmS Nov 30; 26 wks 



National Broadcast Sales Executives personnel changes) 



# ■ 



NAME 



Harold W. Batchcliler 
Herman Bess 
Haskell Blooinherp 
Neil Cline 
Ilnpli Fimirrty 
Adolf N. Hull 
Iror Kenway 
Maurice E. Murray 
Robert Mayo 
John I>. Nell 
Vincent Picard 
John G. StilH, Jr. 
Larry Surles, Jr. 



FORMER AFFILIATION 



NEW AFFILIATION 



WBAI.-TV, Balto., sis mpr WTVJ, Miami Fla., sU msr 

WI.IB, N. V., penl mpr WPAT. Patcrson, N. J., vp in ehge sis 

M err i mar Broadcast inp Co., Lowell, Mas*., loeal *)« rep Same, 11 at I sis rep 



KTHS, Shreveport, La., sL mpr 
KttYK, Oklahoma C.ly 
MltS, Chi., vp in ehpc Central div 
ABC, N. Y., fl ir adv prom, research, 



VOR, V V., sis mpr 

WOR, IS'. Y., acet exec 

WS AM, Sap in aw, M ich ., sisman 

V. PTZ, Philadelphia, T\ producer 

W ATV, Newark, aeet exec 



\\ HAS^ Louisville, Ky., dir 
K'l'dW, anie city, si* mpr 
Hame, N. ^ ., vp in chpe >I- 
Same, vp charge of new htisinexs 
CBS-TV, N. I\, acet exee 
WOR, WOK-TV, N. V., sis dir 
Same, sis mgr 
Same, sis mpr 

WHZ, Ho»ton, adv, sis prom mpr 
WOR, N. V., aect exee 



• fit next issue: Mem ftuiiattal Spot Business; Xew rtiuf Renewed on Television; 
Station Representation Chanties; Advertising Ageney Personnel Changes 
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Sponsor Personnel Changes 



NAME 



FORMER AFFILIATION 



NEW AFFILIATION 



ii. i\ iti.it> 

Flnter II. II..>.I 
(.i-orfic J. Ilrnv, it 
\\ orrt u N. Hurtling 

II. C. Hnrk*. Jr. 
Janirw J. D<-lanrt 
Max J. CerMnmn 
Mel v in II . C nod rude 

(■h'llll lilllltlt'll 

r. a. j. lUfjjp) 

Stanley C. Hope 
Frank I In Iter 
William (J. KiiiK, Jr. 
FJim-r Si'liworl i 
Norman K. \ 'auDcrici 



Standard Oil t'n. (hid). Chi„, i£ri| uipr *I*. ilir 

llonn* Npwn Ptililinlilnj: I'll., W» Brim** Irk \. J., pre 

ki up u it iK (In., Indianupoli*, a**t adv mgr 

Si an * I aril Brand* I nr., N. Y., v p icrtieery dl v , dlr *Ik, 
iimInj.', ailv pro* »old I a procrrj trade 

I-t**u Si a ml aril Oil (*«,, V. Y .. v p, dir 

M«-Cann*F.r If || •.«•! Inc., \. Y., aecl rxrr 



J . Waller "I'Iiii in p*on, i hi. 

Sal unlay F.» riiiutc Post, I'M I a., »dv . prom mj<r 



F.**o St and aril Oi| Co., N, Y., i-xve \ p, ilir 
M iller It re* iii|t Cm., M il w., §cr , pen iiijcr 
l(irl> field Oil iiirp. L. A., asm pen *l» mpr 



llmlf-un .Motor Car Co., Detroit ilome-tlr *K iupr 



Same. * p in ch|cc •.!■> 
i I'' I a lid Product* (lor p.. M ill I own, >. J., » p 
San if . ail* mgr 
John r*. Jelke (to., Chi., pre* 

Sumr, exec %p, ilir 

Sim-lair Kenning Co., N. ^ ., adv rugr 
Detroit New s, Detroit, ailv dir 

Itmdix I lorn r AppHam-en I ne.. South It** ml, I ml., ail*. id* 
prom ill r 

National Dairy Product* Corp., V I,, ailv, »U prom ill r 
Hudson Motor Car Co., llrtroit, doinotir *ls mpr 
Same, pre* 

K cclcy Itrt-winfi Co., Chi., »* xrr > p. rue it mpr 
Samr, v]i, pen blx mgr 

'irorpf f» Stein Brrwi ry, Buffalo V Y., pen td* micr 
Same, vp In chge ill 



New Agency Appointments 



SPONSOR 



PRODUCT (or service) 



AGENCY 



\aroii Healing Scrvire, Chi. 
Undated Krtaflrr* I nr., V 1, 
Fri'd W. Amend Cn„ Danwlle III. 
Viialiiot Co., N. V. 

Flizaheth Ardi-n Sail-* Corp., V. Y. 

Itarrietni Candy Shop*.. V Y. 

Herman** Ilmior of St>lr, h. A. 

ltlnc Anchor It. •> crape Co., Phila. 

Itmtttr Champagne »\ Wine* Co. Inc., Hetmil 

Cain's FtigTi*h MiiHin*, Clii. 

( ! a Haitian I litnplif tn I Co. 1,1 d, Toronto, Can ad a 

Charmnrc Co., Pr.terson, N. J. 

T. II. Clark A Hrmpnrail Co.. \. V. 

Colonial |$rlflfi-*> Inc., V. V, 

Continental Soap Co., Clii. 

C. >, Coup It I ail Co., UN (trailer, X. J. 

1 lone III mi y I niliiotrii-H 1 in*.. New Kirliiiioml, \\ i<. 

V. l*n IT X Son* Inr., I*itt*li. 

l\n-Ulnr (Jnii-k l 7 rntm Mral Frodnrt*, V, Y. 
1 1 rlh** K i*y otoni* Itrrt* cry, York, I*a. 
lli-r-licy Cri-amiT) Co. I nr., HmiTlj, >. J. 
Kalz llriif: (to.. Kansas ("ily, >lo. 

Krllnfzs Co., Itallle Cmk. Mirli. 
I.r Itl.nnc ( orp.. l.afatrtli*, l.oni*iana 
l.nrk* Tipcr Mfj* (to.. K mis oh (lily. Mo. 
Mirliiunu |{arii>i; A**"!.. Mi-troil 
Monarili Wii.i- Co. Inc., V. Y. 



National I i-ili-ratiou of ']V\lilv<., .V 
C roup ) 

(Mil Dominion Itank, Arlington, \'a. 

Parlil*** ('.lain Honor, >'. Y', 

l*i l rr I *anl Imp., Nntiealnrk, Conn. 

Pride, Inr., \. ^. 

It. nn. | Co.. Chi. 

Siiiiiuon* Slnck-t.ro Inr., Chi. 

I I'Xtrun Inc.. N. Y. 

Coy Production., „{ llnl[ytt nod Inc., H'mu 

I nlon Pharniiircnliral ("«., N. J. 

t'nlvcroal Mill*. I'l. Worth. In. 

^t'lt Park i lit Corp.. N. ^. 

*A oltliaio W nirli ( W nllhnm. Mao*. 

Whitehall ritarmaral Co., N. \. 

\ ork ( »rp, 1 ork. Pa. 



( I hroH>trrs 



Heating ser vires 
llry poimIh 
Chuckles 
A nahi*1 

Home prrmaiirnl wave 

Candy 

MrnN Kuilx 

ltcvera^cs 

Winr 

Itakril fciioils 
Hoitf:hiiut Mix dlv 
Charmorc Carryall 
American Lady Itup* 
Air travel 
I^uliltulated Fazl 

Sont r«-iimvi*r. Mildew preventative 

\ inylile PlaMie Toy. Flour, Fenl, Farm 
Kffiiipmeiit div 

Baklnp mixes 

Frozen *teaks 

Itecr 

Heriihi'y Ice Oram 
I Imps 

(torn Soya 
"llailaroP' 
Hair Innie 
Rare track 
W'inci 
Fextile* 

Itank 

RrMauraiil 

Candy 

Hog food 

W elpht reducers 

Milk l>y-proil* 

Nashua Mills .l|v 

To ys 

■\nll-hiotaniiiie talilrl* 
Flour, feed 

< c Hop ha tie parked fre>h * efietahlrs 
W otrhe* 
Mystic (trram 
Air eiimlltioiiliip 



W'rlpht, Chi. 

It ay mo nd Spcriur, N. 1 . 

I, co Burnett Chi, 

Foolr, (tone A Bidding, \. V, 
Crry, N. V, 

(*rady A Wagner, V. V* 

Ro*s, Cardner & W'hltr. I,. A. 

(lenient-., Phlla. 

Hal|ih W". Sharp, Helroit 

Srhw i m inr r & Scot I Chi. 

Harold h\ Staufirld, Toronto, Canada 

Monroe Crernthal Co., \, X, 

W'ili-on. Maiphl & Welch, V. Y_ 

Iforl.nd >"„ V L 

Schw im titer * Scott. Chi. 

A. W\ |.r**in r >. V, 

Monror Crcenthal ("o., V. ^ , 

Ted Hair*. V. Y. 
Tracy, Krnl. \. ^ . 
Ccnhart. York, Pa, 
J. >l. Korn, Phila. 

Bruce It. Brewer, Kan»a> City, Mo., for radio 
adv 

Ceo Burnett. Chi. 
Frwin, Wa*ev, ,\. Y' J 
Gram, Chi. 

/Im itter> Keller, Detroit 

IVriiiiiipham. Caotleinan X Plrrce. N. ^ . 

II. It. I.eOuatee 

Henry J. Kanfman, W'a*hinpton. 1». (.. 
Henry U DavU, N, V, 

Bri*achrr, W heeler, S. F ,, for natl TV ailv 
.Vat M. Kolker, Philadelphia 

Simmond* A Simntond* B Chi 
Sintntonils & Slinniond*. Chi. 
(ircy, .N. V, 

Ituchanan H't* ooj., Calif, 
Cecil »K Preshrev 
SimmouiK A Sintnioiids, Chi. 
W. It. Doner. > . "i . 
HiriJion-Carfichl, \. Y. 
I.vnn (tokcr >'. V, 

Brooke, Smith, French « Hurrance, S, \ . 
(rffretlve Nov | 5 ) 
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IIS ABOUT TIME 

THAT RADIO 
COUNTED THE ENTIRE HOUSE 



R.adio ratings until now have measured 
only the use of radio sets in the home. Every- 
one knows that there is considerable listening 
to the radio out of the home — in automobiles, 
at work, in bars and restaurants, and many 
other places. 

For the first time all out-of-home listen- 
ing in a community has been measured — 
PULSE has done it for New York! 

For the first time PULSE has done it, using 
a common base so that out-of-home listening 
can be combined with at-home listening to 
obtain the TOTAL MEASURE OF THE 
RADIO AUDIENCE! 

The size of the out-of-home audience 
ranges hourly from 3 percent to 58 percent 
of the at-home audience. Advertisers are 
going to find exciting, additional value in 
certain times, programs and stations. 



On an over-all average, out-of-home listen- 
ing adds 19 percent to the at-home audience- 
each quarter- hour on weekdays, and 24 per- 
cent on Sundays. In effect, the radio stations 
in New York have been giving their adver- 
tisers a huge bonus. 

Radio has always been fabulously low in 
cost in number of people reached at-home. 
The PULSE study of out-of-home listening 
reveals that radio's actual audience is 
considerably larger and, therefore, its cost is 
considerably lower. It is high time for radio 
to claim full credit for its total audience — 
out-ofibome as well as at-home. 

Write for your copy of thedetailed findings 
of the first comprehensive measurement of 
the radio audience— "Report No. 1 TOTAL 
RADIO LISTENING IN THE NEW 
YORK AREA." 




WNEW, 565 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. r 
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Jamison has something on his mind . . . 




Weed 



As a matter of fact, our Mr. Jamison, one of the brightest young 
men in town, has plenty on his mind. 

Although he is much more salesman than statistician, he has a 
a ready fund of facts and figures on the broadcasting business 
that is the envy of many a representative twice his age. 

"I look at it this way," he will tell you. "There is nothing secret 
about most of the information I carry around in my head 
(where I can always find it). Most of it is available in various 
standard or special sources of information. The rest you can 
get for the price of a phone call to the right man. But the point 
is this: when an advertiser or a broadcaster wants information, 
he is very likely to want it fast. And the man who can give 
him the most information fastest is the man who is serving him 
best. Radio representation, as you know, is a service business. 
We don't actually own anything but the furniture — Spot Radio, 
the product we sell, we sell for somebody else. 

"The fact that my clients appreciate this fast service helps me 
sell more time— the right tune— either 
to them or for them. And the fact that 
any Weed and Company representative 
can do the same lets us today do more 
business for our clients (advertisers and 
broadcasters alike) than ever before." 




and company «»n franosco 



radio and television 
station representatives 

newyork • boston • Chicago 



a t 1 a n t a 
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Return of the hoxtop 



PART ONE 

OF A 2 PART STORY 



The buyers' market has brought forth 

radio offerings of everything from kitchen 
utensils to blarney stones 



American moppets and their 
mothers will this year eag- 
erly possess themselves of nearly a bil- 
lion dollars worth of magical "some- 
thing extra" — lures offered by adver- 
tisers as an added incentive to buy 
their particular brands. More adver- 
tisers are learning how to make the 
air their ally in fanning desire for their 
own "extra something," thus creating 
new customers and keeping old ones 
happy. 

Radio has a technique all its own. 
To begin with, nighttime programs 
generally are no good for premium 
deals. Mrs. America just isn't in the 
mood to reach for a pencil and jot 
down that name and address. It's part- 
ly because the more relaxed character 
of evening listening with household du- 



ties out of the way doesn't seem to gen- 
erate the daytime enthusiasm for a 
premium deal. And kid programs, of 
course, are pretty well confined to a.m. 
hours. The daytime rule for offering 
premiums doesn't hold good for tele- 
vision (that will be discussed in the 
second part of this series). 

Men, with few exceptions, don't take 
to premiums day or night. But during 
the day milady may he wooed on sev- 
eral types of programs. There's a lesser 
range of programs with which to ap- 
peal to junior and sister, but there are 
ways to make the most of every oppor- 
tunity. Some of the best will be dis- 
cussed here. 

Unlike women's programs, there are 
throughout the country relatively few 
shows built especially for youngsters 



below teen-age, with the notable excep- 
tion of the juvenile strips carried by 
the ABC and MBS networks. But 
wherever you find a real kid show, the 
same principles for putting over a 
premium will hold good. 

The most successful approach yet de- 
vised to excite the juvenile heart is 
based upon the universal reaction of 
hero-worship. The item chosen as a 
premium is connected in some way 
with the hero of the program. This is, 
of course, simplest when there is a run- 
ning hero character in a dramatic strip. 
But the same principle works when the 
hero is a favorite mc or other perma- 
nent character in a program other than 
a dramatic strip. 

When General Mills decided on a 
six-shooter ring to be offered on The 
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offers you this 
matching Costume Jewelry to wear 
with your Hollywood Lapel Locket! 
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to »bf"* deluil 
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(or Onr SWAN Klmillitic Soap wrapper uid 25< 
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The newer, better floating soap! 




MAIL TO BOB HOPE 

P. O. BOX 454, NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
E^dow-d find i» faslt and wn*pi*ni 

from SWAN frloatinjs Soap fftr which please «-nd me the 
following Hollywood Jtwviry: 
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Bob Hope flooded Box 454 with tons of Swan wrappers and cash when costume jewelry was priie 




Lone Ranger, it wasn't just any old 
six-gun. It was a model of the hero's 
own blazing weapon. And during the 
course of the offer the script-writer 
makes sure the Lone Hanger has plen- 
ty to say — and do — with his revolvers. 
As we shall see, this identification plac- 
es* works just as well with adults on 
ci rtain types of premium offers. 

Today's most popular type of offer 
if the so-called "self-li<|uidating." The 
listener must send in can hands, wrap- 
per?, boxlops. etc.. from the product 
heing pushed, plus coins. The coins 
Usually cover cost of the premium and 
mailing (in trade jargon, it "washes 
il.» own face"). Offer is easy to start 
and drop. These offers require items 
tliat are easier to dramatize than, say, 
ihe simple plastic trinkets to he found 
in every box of Cracker Jack. Many 
companies which use self-liquidators 
also use .some direct premiums, as they 
are called when enclosed in the prod- 
uct package, or otherwise distributed 
directly to the consumer (Ralston Pu- 
rina's printed cloth feed sacks, for ex- 
ample, are really a type of direct prem- 
ium. Housewives use them as dress 
goods) . 

Making the hero sell the premium is 
onh one of several angles it's frequent- 
K possible to exploit. Headlines in the 
news, events that get the attention of 
youngsters, invite a tie-in to strengthen 
the premium appeal. Items related to 
baseball in baseball season, for exam- 
ple. Baseball books and baseball rings 
are a pair of typical offers. General 
Mills' atomic bomb ring tied into the 
exciting news about the Bikini tests. 

At this point one may start to won- 
der, perhaps, whether national adver- 
tisers using network juvenile strips re- 
gard all under-teenagers as sexless. Eu- 

These women's premium stutistnba; 




/ 



Maltei Cereal, sponsor of Frank Luther's transcribed "Children's Songs," is a prolific boxtopper 



QUESTION: What kind of premium do you pref« £ST|q 
Nearly 50% of 500 women canvassed favored houi ifo, 
hold items. Second choice was flower seeds or bul s,,. 



gene Gilbert of the Gilbert Youth Re- 
search Organization (New York), 
among other researchers, is convinced 
that many advertisers may be missing 
the boat by single-slanting their prem- 
ium offers. At what age do little girls 
cease being interested in a "rescue 
ling" and become more interested in 
— what? These and related questions 
have never been investigated on a com- 
prehensive scale. One researcher, while 
on another project, discovered inciden- 
tally that a baseball book was being 
offered on a program in one city with 
the intention of influencing youngsters 
too young to read it. 

The character of both hero and pro- 
gram frequently suggest other "plus" 
values that fliaj be incorporated into 
the premium, thus adding to its ex- 
citement value. The Franklin Bruck 
Advertising Agency (New York) tells 
how the original idea for a whistle 
ring was built up. The hollow "stone" 
under which was a tiny whistle was or- 
dered made of a luminous substance. 
The copy labeled it a "plastic dome." 
It glowed "mystic blue at night." A 
circlet of tin became a "scientific re- 
flector" with which to send code mes- 
sages. The original whistle ring final- 
ly became a thrilling Roger Wilco Res- 
cue Ring. 

It will be noticed that all the ele- 
ments of the rescue ring (as with all 
juvenile ring creations) are familiar 
components. The magnifying lenses, 
mirrors, sundials, compasses, and the 
various figures like that of Ted Wil- 
liams, or the Lone Ranger's revolver, 
if taken separately and out of context, 
are quite uninspiring. But to build up 
a highly charged emotional feeling 
around the item through such means 
as those described is one secret of a 



successful premium. The real sell is 
excitement, rather than the premium 
itself, and the extent to which an item 
can be made to lend itself to that feel- 
ing is largely the measure of its suc- 
cess. 

The same basic idea is at work in 
many of the premiums offered to 
housewives. When an admirer present- 
ed Young Widder Brown with a love- 
birds brooch it wasn't so much the 
brooch itself that listeners sent for when 
Phillip's Toothpaste offered it to them 
— it was the identification with ro- 
mance that impelled housewifely hearts 
to beat for the brooch. This idea was 
carried out through specific sugges- 
tions in the copy and in the choice of 
words to describe the jewelry. 

Many an actor has cringed at read- 
ing the lines supposed, as he (or she) 
thought, to picture the jewelry intro- 
duced into a storyline and later to be 
offered as a premium. Obviously, for 
say twenty-five cents, or even more, the 
jewelry is junk. But the glowing, col- 
orful phrases were never really meant 
to describe any tangible object, but 
rather the indescribable substance of 
beauty, or romance, or friendship, etc., 
built up in the minds of the listeners. 

Only this point of view can explain 
why most listeners, when shown such 
a piece of jewelry, or merely asked cold 
how they regard it as a premium, will 
reject it. even scornfully. Offered as a 
test, outside the context of the show, or 
the commercial, it remains just what 
it is — junk. This also bears on the ex- 
perience of John M. Davidson, prem- 
ium manager of Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet. Says Davidson, "When the con- 
sumer has her free choice of glamor- 
ous merchandise versus the practical, 
useful items, she chooses the latter." 



Duane Jones, who heads the New 
York advertising agency of that name, 
has had unusual success with radio 
premium offers of "glamorous mer- 
chandise." In fact, the first of the five 
"musts" for a Jones self-liquidating of- 
fer is glamor. The others are unique- 
ness (not widely sold in retail stores) ; 
appeal to eye and ear (the latter nat- 
urally for radio advertising) ; of cur- 
vent interest; and capable of being of- 
fered at a low. one-coin price. Most 
premium people disagree with this lat- 
ter rule on the ground of their own ex- 
perience, but Jones still feels he has 
evidence in his favor. 

Radio has been equally successful in 
promoting premiums in the useful cate- 
gory. Kitchen utensils seem to be the 
perennial fa\orites of those who like 
their bargains practical. It is impor- 
tant that all premiums represent a gen- 
uine bargain to the customer (this is 
oossible because the advertiser buys a 
tremendous quantity of the items and 
intends to make no profit on them), in 
order to build and retain emphatic 
good will. 

Robert F. Degen, account and mer- 
chandising executive, Ted Bates & Co. 
(New York I, recently made a survey 
the results of which appear in the 
charts accompanying this story. He 
sent questionnaire" to a group of 500 
women supplied by a woman's serv ice 
magazine. He received a high response 
— 25% — and of those who replied 
75% were under 30 years old. Ninety- 
fix e per cent were married, 50% had 
children under five years old, average 
family income was $4,000. 

A premium that is to be promoted 
on the radio has to lie one that can be 
(Please turn to page 64) 



bused on a survey by ft. F. Degen, of Ted Bates & Company 






3ESTION: What was the highest price you ever 
ptl for a "mail-in" type of premium? One of every 
rh e women tn*eifii»d 50c one in four said $1.00 



QUESTION: What do you generally prefer to 
pay? The dominant amount was 25c. But 50c 
advocates showed stronq. All others rated 17.4%. 



QUESTION: Did you ever switch permanently to a 
new brand because of a premium offer? Most 
say no, but results show high influence with women 



Should time costs 

depend on 
program ratings? 



Some sponsors, competing with 
strongly-established shows, 
urge "adjustments" 



"Why can't we buy radio 
circulation on the same 
cost basis that we buy magazine and 
newspaper readers?" '"Why can't we 
buy television in the same way that we 
buy outdoor locations?" 

Why can't we buy our broadcast 
time on the "Let's-pay-by-the-point- 
systein?" 

It isn't only the advertising tyro who 
asks these and like questions. Last 
month they were asked at the board 
meeting of one of the nation's greatest 
electrical manufacturers. They were 
asked, and amazingly enough there 
was no one at the meeting who at- 
tempted to answer the questions. At 
least no one endeavored to explain the 
fundamental difference between broad- 
cast and all other circulation. Xo one 
even mentioned the Broadcast Mea- 
surement Bureau. 

At other meetings where questions 
of "circulation" have been raised re- 
cently BMB figures have been quoted, 
but in some cases not accepted. Man- 
agement generally does not see that 
the average circulation of a station 
during its 18 hours on the air has any- 
thing to do with the circulation of a 
particular period which it is buying 
or considering purchasing. 



A new member of the board of a 
food company asked its advertising 
v.p. how it happened that the corpora- 
tion was paying the same time rates 
for a program, which according to the 
C. E. Hooper organization w - as being 
listened to by only 3.2 f * of the Ameri- 
can homes, as it was paying for a 
program that was the ear-idol of 7.6 r J 
of the American housewives. The v.p. 
explained that their advertising agency 
hadn't been able to produce more than 
one daytime program with a high 
rating. He explained, in kindergarten 
language, that the cost of time had 
nothing to do with the number of lis- 
teners reached by the firm's air-adver- 
tising. The explanation was unfor- 
tunate since it precipitated an unpleas- 
ant row. The advertising member of 
the board came off a very second best. 
Broadcast advertising came off even 
worse. 

For the record, at least one daytime 
program of this sponsor will be can- 
celled and at least two others will have 
to hit a higher Hooper or else go off 
the air. 

Broadcast advertising hasn't sold 
the idea that a home that listens to a 
radio station is as much a part of that 
station's circulation as a man who pur- 



chases a newspaper or magazine, or 
who motors by a billboard or spectacu- 
lar. 
Is it? 

There are two schools of thought. 

One contends that a home that pur- 
chases a radio receiver and uses it, 
spends more, for electric power and 
amortization of equipment, than the 
same home does on magazines, or 
newspapers. This group also contends 
that a radio home is better circulation 
than a motor passing a billboard. 

The other group contends that it 
does no good to a broadcast advertiser 
to know that the station or network 
over which he is presenting his pro- 
gram has a big audience if the audi- 
ence doesn't listen to his airing. This 
faction insists that the number of 
homes that listen to a station or net- 
work is only that medium's potential, 
not its circulation. 

And so the battle rages. 

What is forgotten is the fact that 
newspaper circulation is not advertis- 
ing circulation, that no advertisement 
reaches more than a fraction of the 
average newspaper or magazine's 
readership. Starch and ANPA surveys 
indicate a high degree of interest in 
advertising, but if the director of the 
board who insisted on proved radio 
audiences for his program also insisted 
on advertising readership for his mag- 
azine and newspaper advertising dol- 
lar, the advertising v.p. would have 
been just as hard put to satisfy the 
director. 

The great difference between broad- 
cast advertising and all other adver- 
tising is that broadcasting lives in a 
goldfish bowl. It's possible, within the 
limits imposed by the type of surveys 
involved, to discover through Hooper, 
Nielsen. Pulse, Radox and maybe in 
some cases by a diary study, just how 
many people listened to a specific 
broadcast. These listenership studies 
are not intermittent but regular semi- 
monthly (Hooper), weekly (Nielsen), 
monthly (Pulse), daily (Radox). and 
whenever ordered, in the case of the 
diarv. 

They report, within the limitations 
of the systems involved, just who 
heard an advertiser's program and 
message. In no other advertising form 
is this possible on a regular basis. In 
other media when such a report is 
made, it's "old hat" by release date. 

Broadcast advertising has made ft 
possible for an advertiser constantly to 
(Please turn to page 58) 
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These programs compete, but note the difference 




18.6 



A. C. Nielsen Company gives Coca-Cola's Bergen 1 A Jl 
and McCarthy this percentage of all homes . . . .Ll/aH 



while Wildroot's Sam Spade is able to draw little more 
than half as much on his popular NBC Sunday night hour 




Amos V Andy, promoting Rinso for Lever Brothers, 
attract a high percentage of all available homes . . 



9.4 



but competitors Phil Harris and Alice Faye, for Rexall Drug, 
can win only about half as many listeners at 7:30 p.m. Sundays 




16.5 



Some strong programs have no high-rating network competi- 
tion at their hours. Emerson Drug's "Inner Sanctum" meets . . . 



Nabisco's "Straight Arrow" (6.0), "Railroad Hour" (9.3), and on 
the West Coast only, Waltham Watch's "Share the Wealth" (above) 




more 



Lack of authority, coordination and campaign 
information still cramps his style 



M " e happened tn he in the 

^J^^r office of the timehuyer ap- 
pointed to handle a particular account 
when he {tot the news, in memo form. 

Here it is. addressed to a timehuyer 
responsible for placing more than 
SI. 000.000 of business annually: 

A & R Co. has decided on spot cam- 
paign for 52 weeks at $20,000; one 
station in New Haven, one in Phila- 
delphia; newscast or participation in 
variety show, 7 A.M. to 9 A.M. Please 
give program, station availabilities. 



'"What's the campaign for?" we 
asked. 

"Search me," replied the timehuyer. 
What you see is what 1 know, and it's 
standard procedure. It is something of 
a secret whether the client is going in- 
to a new market, clearing some over- 
loaded dealers" shelves, strengthening 
a weak market, or introducing a new 
product." 

It goes without saying that this time- 
huver is not being used by the agencv 



that pays hiin his salary. This knowl- 
edge, which could put added punch be- 
hind that $20,000, is completely lost. 
Lost, too, is morale. He chimes in on 
the frequently encountered opinion 
that a timebuyer's job is a dead-end 
street. Some of them pass from the 
scene due to old age or boredom. 

If memory serves, it was Benjamin 
Franklin who said that the sign of a 
good executive is one who picks a good 
man for the job. and leaves him alone 



Why doesn't he contribute more? 


How can lie? 




He is sometimes not appointed with radio know-how as 
prime {actor 


By agency re-evaluation of importance of 
position 


timebuyer's 


Because he is being by-passed in major contacts and 
decisions 

1. Rarely meets client 


By frank appraisal of agency set-up. If it 
mitting the timebuyer to do his best work, 
and means of rectifying procedure 


is not per 
discuss ways 


2. Not in on initial conferences concerning objective 






Because too many stations supply inadequate working 
material there's frequent hindsight instead of foresight in 
selling 


If you want him to buy your station, give 
forceful and realistic reasons why 


him factual, 
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to do it. But it wise old Ben were alive 
today, we think he'd agree that the ex- 
tent to which some timehuyers are left 
alone is responsible for them not doing 
the fullest job. 

The obvious question is why doesn't 
a by-passed timebuyer do something 
about it? Why doesn't he go to the 
higher-ups and ask some questions 
about the account? Some of them do, 
up to a point in their career where 
caution steps in and enthusiasm and 
stubborn insistence on doing a good 
job step out. If that's all they want of 
me, they figure, that's all I'll do. Ex- 
perience has taught that the timebujer 
who, uninvited, projects himself into 
the picture after the campaign, copy- 
slant and objective have already been 
agreed upon is not always welcomed 
with open arms . . . particularly if his 
opinion tends towards a different ap- 
proach than that of his superior! 

We are not, of course, actually 
quoting any one timebuyer: merely 
the gist of an extreme example. But it 
does exist, just as the setup in the ac- 
companying sketch exists. Only it isn't 
as funny to the tiniebuyers who are 
forced to operate that way as it is to 
our artist. If it were an isolated case, 
it would have no place in this story. 
We'd put it down to personality prob- 
lems or some troublesome kinfolk. In 
any words — a free hand to function to 
the best interests of the client, to edu- 
cate him, are prime prerequisites for 
timebuying. 

Timehuyers' problems, and how 
they can be licked — as pointed out in 
the box on this page — do not apply to 
all agencies, nor to all stations and their 
representatives. Generally speaking, 
the current attitude and frame of mind 
among timehuyers in both large and 
small agencies is that if timebuying's 
strides towards maturity are painful, 
and often halting, at least they are be- 
ing taken. 

Where the picture is black, it's often 
pure ebony, but where it's bright, the 
timebuyer is as happy as he is hectic. 
The two extremes (and oddly enough, 
the distance between them is practical- 
ly uninhabited) have one thing in com- 
mon: very definite ideas about what is 
right with their niche in the complex 
radio field; what is wrong, and how 
the faults can he corrected. 

There is no fuzzy thinking, no 
searching around for angles. Collective 
thinking falls into a definite pattern, 
even when parts of that pattern may 
I Please turn to page 55) 



Everybody I mows hut thv titHvbuyw 

( It often happens] 



CLIENT: IT'S OKAY BY ME TOM 




HEAD TIME BUYER : 

JOHN, HERE'S A RUSH JOB 



MEMO FOLLOWS. 




<> 



TIME BUYER: 

ALL I KNOW IS WHAT I READ IN MEMOS. 



o <>^ -<:> 
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GIliETTFS WORLD SERIES BROADCASTS 



Gillette 
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THIRTY THOUSAND STORE WINDOWS FROM COAST TO COAST GAVE HEAVY MERCHANDISING TO WORLD SERIES BROADCASTS 



The Gillette score Peak radio and TV audiences, 

stimulated by intensive promotion, keep razor sales sharp 



W hen Gillette Safety Razor 
Company plunked down 
a cool $150,000 for airing baseball's 
world series this year, it expected to 
get plenty of plus promotion from ra- 
dio stations. It did — everything from 
roving sweater girls who carried porta- 
ble radios on city streets and answered 
questions about the game, to more 
than 40,000 streamers reminding peo- 
ple several days ahead of opening game 
time that Gillette would bring them 
the series oier station WAAA. 

It not only got the royal promotion 
treatment the world's most famous 
baseball classic always gets from deal- 
ers and stations alike — the company 



broke all previous records in sales of 
its special world series merchandise. 
Gillette merchandising and promotion 
gears began to turn away back in 
June, even before the season got under 
way. You don't excite to the extent 
this classic did, the people in 26,000,- 
000 homes (estimated by Crossley, 
Inc.), and the untotaled thousands 
who listen in various public places, 
without plenty of ad\ance planning. 
Mutual network and individual station 
promotion departments meshed in 
later. 

The approximately 700 stations (in- 
cluding about 200 that supplemented 
the regular Mutual lineup) all gave the 



championship playoff the promotion 
"extras" that delight a sponsor's heart. 
Dozen's of outlets like WING. Dayton, 
WLW, Cincinnati, WGN, Chicago, 
WIP, Philadelphia, etc., came through 
with superior campaigns that garnered 
almost fantastic word-of-mouth adver- 
tising for the sponsor. 

Gillette, pioneer manufacturer of 
safety razor blades and holders is so 
sold on the importance of aggressive 
promotion of its sponsored events that 
it takes nothing for granted. They 
not only wanted evidence in the form 
of record-breaking listening and view- 
ing of their biggest advertising and 
sales pitch of the year; they wanted to 
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know just what and how much partici- 
pating stations contributed promotion- 
wise. The MBS audience promotion 
department, headed by Carleton Mc- 
Varish, funnelled all station promotion 
reports on to the Detroit office of Gil- 
lette's agency, Maxon, Inc. 

The company's annual "Cavalcade 
of Sports" built Gillette's net income 
last year to over fifteen million dollars. 
That gave stockholders a return of 
$6.80 per share of common stock. This 
was an increase over the previous year 
of approximately three and a half mil- 
lion dollars. Common stock value was 
also up S1.69 over the previous year. 
Although figures for 1949 have not 
yet been released, the company reports 
earnings up substantially the first three 
quarters of this year over the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. 

Gillette, though one of the earliest, 
has been far from alone in the busi- 
ness of making sports sponsorship pay 
off at point of sale. Atlantic Refining 
Company in the East and Signal Oil 
in the West, Wrigley, General Mills, 
P. Lorillard (Old Goldi, etc., early- 
backed up their belief that sports can 
build big business. 

In no case, however, have sports 
made a more spectacular contribution 
to product popularity and sales than 
they have to Gillette. It has been many- 
years since their shaving equipment 
was patent-protected. There are doz- 
ens of blades and holders from the 
expensive Rolls to five-and-dinie brands 
to divide up the market. But system- 
atic promotion over the years has so 
linked Gillette's name with top-notch 
sports attractions that the Gillette 



name rides high on the excitement en- 
gendered by wave after wave of high- 
ly publicized contests from the Ken- 
tucky Derby to the gem of the "Caval- 
cade," the World Series. 

The merchandise to be featured in 
this year's series promotion (a Super- 
Speed razon and plastic Stvrene travel 
case) was decided on even before mer- 
chandising ideas started popping last 
June. The selection wasn't final until 
spot radio tests were made in six cities 
in various parts of the country. Men 
liked the deal, a $1.75 value for SI. 00. 
The early selection enabled the manu- 
facturing department to arrange its 
production schedule for heavy ship- 
ments to dealers in August and early- 
September. 

Part of the individual station's job 
in building up listenership to the base- 
ball classic was to create as much eye 
and ear recognition of the name Gil- 
lette as possible. The company helped 
out by giving the World Series outlets 
40.000 streamers imprinted with each 
station's call letters, to be placed in 
store windows. Gillette outlets them- 
selves put up 45,000 additional stream- 
ers. 

Basic promotion material went to 
each station from Mutual in the form 
of a kit complete with ideas for air 
promotion, sample announcements, 
sample newspapers ads, and mats. 
Gillette reports that most stations came 
through with good basic promotion 
on their own air and with ads on 
sports and radio pages of local news- 
papers. These ads usually credited 
Gillette as sponsor of the broadcast. 

The work of WIP's promotion de- 



partment I Ralph Minton and Sam 
Elher) is a good example of what 
company and agency labeled superior. 
Working on the theory that a good 
subject would create a lot of talk, they 
hired four shapely models to carry 
portable radios about the heaviest traf- 
fic districts of Philadelphia and into 
establishments with heavy male traffic. 
The models wore brightly colored 
sweaters and baseball caps, and car- 
ried in addition to their portable radio 
a pennant leading WIP, WORLD SE- 
RIES STATION, ASK ME THE 
SCORE (hundreds dull. 

The girls toured into theater lobbies, 
large department stores (lingering in 
men's wear departments), hotel lob- 
bies, and in railroad stations. Thou- 
sands of people saw them, and they 
broke plenty of picture space. A series 
scoreboard was kept up to date at the 
WIP street entrance. But not b\ just 
any old score-keeper. This one was 
another attractive model wearing the 
usual baseball cap. The giant score- 
board in the largest window of the 
Gimbel store was attended by a former 
Miss Philadelphia. 

Station president and general man- 
ager Benedict Gimbel, Jr.. generated 
more talk by inviting local sponsors 
and agency men to watch the game on 
television in his own office. But they 
had to buy a Gillette Super-Speed and 
shave right there. This also broke 
picture space in three or four national 
advertising trade publications. Another 
eye-catching stunt was to place huge 
baseballs on either side of the WIP 
mobile unit, whose loud speakers aired 
(Please turn to page 62) 




More FACTS wanted 

ANA members need a lot of data on 

station coverage, markets and programs 



JPR1 Although Broad< ast Mea- 
^■■icii"" surement Bureau has an- 
nounced its intention to "conclude op- 
erations on 3] December, 1949" — ex- 
cept for servicing operations for Study 
No. 2. to he released in the next few 
weeks — advertiser and agency execu- 
tives have emphasized so strong!) their 
need for ''standardized, authenticated, 
comparable, continuing audience mea- 
surements" thai a successor organiza- 
tion may be horn before BMB expires. 

Radio may be the most-researched 
medium, as many broadcasters con- 
tend, hut advertising huyers still don't 
get more than a fraction of all the 
facts they want from stations and other 
sources. 

In the last IS years a lot of broad- 
casting research services have sprung 
into being. More are entering the 
field every month. But the facts avail- 
able still fall far short of advertisers' 
demands. The lack of them is begin- 
ning to hurt broadcasting's case 
against other major media. 

\\Tiile the number of radio homes 
expanded 34.5^ from 29.200.000 to 
39,281,235 between 1940 and 1949, 
the number of AM radio stations in 
this period grew 221'?. from 814 to 
2,612. In the last year alone the num- 
ber of TV sets in operation has quad- 
rupled and the number of TV stations 
has grown about 150%. 

Many of the new-station owners 
haven't the manpower nor the money 
to provide advertisers with all the facts 
they want. Many of thein — men pri- 
marily engaged in other businesses — 
unfortunately have looked upon broad- 
casting as a get -rich -quick sideline, 
which would not require aggressive 
selling based on adequate facts. 



But the simple arithmetic of the mat- 
ter is that the number of AM stations 
alone in the last decade has increased 
several times as fast as the number of 
radio homes. Although the nation's dol- 
lar income has nearly trebled in this 
period, our real income, after allowing 
for inflation, has not grown much more 
than 50% and the nation's popula- 
tion has increased only about 13^?. 

Meanwhile, newspapers, magazines 
and outdoor all have lifted their ad- 
vertising volume and circulation to 
record levels. More than 700 FM 
stations are contending for the broad- 
cast audience, and television already 
reaches a regular audience of more 
than 10,000,000. 

In this picture it is important for 
radio to put its best foot forward. Its 
ability is great, but faets must be pre- 
sented that hit home to the advertisers. 

The total S5 billion-a-year advertis- 
ing "pie"' is big. The S500 million-a- 
year broadcast part of it also is big. 
But even if it were divided only among 
the AM stations, it would bring an 
average gross advertising revenue per 
station of only $190,000. And TV and 
FM competition is bringing the aver- 
age down below this figure. 

The solution is threefold : to in- 
crease the size of the whole pie (and 
the advertising-to-sales ratio is lower 
today than it was 10 years ago) ; to 
increase broadcasting s overall part of 
it. and for individual stations to make 
the most of their own facilities, audi- 
ences and markets. 

Advertisers aren't baking the pie for 
fun: every slice must be weighed care- 
fully for its ability to sustain and de- 
velop sales and profit. More and more 
they are spending their money only 



on proof of the kind of coverage they 
want. 

It's up to the individual medium — 
the individual station — to provide the 
proof. 

After its 10 November meeting, 
BMB's executive committee announced 
that Association of National Advertis- 
ers. American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies and National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, which jointly di- 
rect BMB, "are currently working on 
plans for a successor organization 
which shall preserve the tripartite 
function of this important research 
measurement.'' 

hat effect the 15 November action 
of the NAB Hoard, which terminated 
BMB. will have on a future yardstick 
is yet to be determined. It is likely 
that if a successor setup develops it 
will be labeled more as a yardstick of 
station coverage than popularity. 

Several months ago the bureau's 
executive committee had asked each 
of the three associations "carefully to 
analyze and describe those of its re- 
search needs which can best be served 
by a tripartite cooperative organiza- 
tion." 

The Four A s surveyed hundreds of 
agency executives (sponsor. 7 Novem- 
ber). Virtually all of them were found 
to favor continuance and expansion of 
BMB. To BMB. however, the Four 
A's under the chairmanship of Linnea 
Nelson, J. Walter Thompson Company, 
made no specific suggestions on areas 
which BMB should < over. The Four 
A's said merely that "extension of 
service should be an evolutionary de- 
velopment, depending upon the re- 
quirements, the development of tech- 
niques and the necessary financing." 
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On the other hand, the 235 members 
of the ANA's radio and television 
group and its 22-meniber steering 
committee passed a long resolution 
covering the entire range of "research 
data concerning the physical coverage 
and actual penetration of radio and 
television stations." 

These firms spend probably $400,- 
000,000 annually in advertising. 

The resolution followed four months 
of discussion and depth interviews 
with members of the entire group by a 
technical subcommittee headed by Jo- 
seph M. Allen of Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany. 

The five categories of data sought 
by them are: 

1. The area covered by a station; 

2. Market data; 

3. Program audience for individual 
stations and networks; 

4. Physical characteristics of sta- 
tions; 

5. "Product information that can 
be of major assistance in special 
cases." 

Data in the first category, on station 
area, generally would continue under 
a tripartite organization such as the 
BMB. the ANA said. Information in 
the other four categories generally 
would be provided by stations and 
networks and other research sources. 

Under Point 1 advertisers want to 
know: 

A. Total number of homes that can 
listen to a station, subclassified by 
counties, townships and other subdivi- 
sions; 

B. Frequency that a home or fam- 
ily listens to a station ; 

C. Total number of homes that can 
listen to a station, day or night; 

D. An indication of any seasonal 
shift in listening to specific stations. 

At present, the ANA committee ex- 
plained, BMB "is set up to provide 
data under the first three divisions of 
Point 1. Since the frequency of BMB 
reports is limited (thus far to once in 
three years — ED.) seasonal trends for 
individual stations are not available." 
Studies by C. E. Hooper, Inc., A. C. 
Nielson Company and others fill some 
of these gaps. 

The ANA pointed out that the type 
of data covered by the four subfactors, 
"in essence, gives the total potential 
audiences to stations in the United 
States," and is "essential to the effi- 
(Continued on page 67) 



Leading advertisers waul . . . 

tripartite research (directed jointly by advertisers, agen 
cies and broadcasters) to provide data on station coverage: 

*« T otal number of homes in area 



2. Frequency of home or family listening 



0 $ 



Seasonal listening shifts 




Leading advertisers want . . . 
independent research to provide data on: 

Program audience 

2. Station characteristics (power, f requeue), signal clarity, 
etc. ) 




3. Oilier data (sponsor identification, program sales power, 
product use, etc.) 

a | 

m 

IT 

J« Other market characteristics 
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Mem on the air ,. 



Intensive Eatmor 
campaign on women's participations helps put turkey 

trim mill's on nation's holiday tahlcs 




To \\ el>ster, the fresh cran- 
berry is: The bright-red, 
acid berry of a plant (genus 



Oxycoccus) of the heath family; also, 
the plant. Cranberries are grown in 
low, periodically flooded areas, called 
cranberry bogs. 

To Americans generally, the fresh 
cranberry is one of the nation's most 
time-honored dining customs, without 
which no Thanksgiving or Christinas 
turke\ would be complete. 

To the American Cranberry Ex- 
change, a cooperative marketing or- 
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ganizatiou which sells and distributes 
nationally the berries of several thou- 
sand ACE members, the fresh cran- 
berry is a thriving seasonal business, 
and the basis of an also-thriving sea- 
sonal advertising campaign. For more 
than a quarter -centun , the ACE has 
been building public acceptance for its 
tasty, bitter-sweet product during the 
September-January "season'" by pro- 
moting Eatmor cranberries in various 
advertising media. Most recent addi- 
tion to this list, and one that is already 
doing a top job in building seasonal 



business, is broadcast advertising. 

After a limited testing of radio dur- 
ing the last ten years, the American 
Cranberry Exchange is today sponsor- 
ing its largest air campaign. As com- 
pared with some of the air-selling cam- 
paigns at ACE's agency (BBDS.O, N. 
Y.) this campaign is not big. But, 
radio is today selling Eatmor cran- 
berries on a limited national basis, and 
doing a good job, in most of the na- 
tion's major markets. 

Like other food advertisers, Ameri- 
^ Please turn to page 455) 
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50,000 WATTS! 



middle of the dial! 

at 800 kc. 

*« DETROIT Area 



MORE 



50,000 WATTS 
DAY AND NIGHT 
50,000 WATTS 
DAY AND NIGHT 
50,000 WATTS 
DAY AND NIGHT 
50,000 WATTS 
DAY AND NIGHT 
50,000 WATTS 
DAY AND NIGHT 
50,000 WATTS 
DAY AND NIGHT , 
50,000 WATTS IYI 
DAY AND NIGHT 
50,000 WATTS 

DAY AND NIGHT * 
50,000 WATTS 
DAY AND NIGHT 

50,000 watts Now You Qet Even 

DAY AND NIGHT 
50,000 WATTS 
DAY AND NIGHT 
50,000 WATTS 

DAY AND NIGHT T- Vm/v 

50,000 WATTS rU1 1 UU1 

DAY AND NIGHT A , ^ 

50,000 WATTS Money, Otl 

DAY AND NIGHT 
50,000 WATTS 
DAY AND NIGHT 
50,000 WATTS 
DAY AND NIGHT 
50,000 WATTS 
DAY AND NIGHT 
50,000 WATTS 

DAY AND NIGHT , , „ , . . . r 

50 000 WATTS With a 17,000,000 population-area and coverage in five states, 

DAY AND NIGHT CKLW, with its 50,000 watt power, is now selling more goods 

50,000 WATTS at less cost, to more people. If it's value you want, you want 

DAY AND NIGHT CKLW 
50,000 WATTS 
DAY AND NIGHT 
50,000 WATTS 

DAY AND NIGHT Guardian Bldg. M " |X 1 % /% / Adam J. Young, Jr., Inc. 

50,000 WATTS Detroit 26 ^ j | J WW National Rep. 

DAY AND NIGHT 
50,000 WATTS 
DAY AND NIGHT 
50,000 WATTS 

day and night MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM. 



CKLW 



CKLW 



★ 
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THE CONCERT HOUR 

» rTTt.'sss.TKSrss 

phony and Concert orchestras 2 ? y 

""eresfingand.n.orn^e program no.es ' 
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THROUGH THE LISTENING GLASS 

Heard over 416 Lang-Worth Stations! "A Wonder- 
land of Music", enchanted by the dynamic perform- 
ance of the "Silver Strings". Features Johnny 
Thompson, romantic baritone starringon Broadway 
-•'Miss Liberty". From WFAA, Dallas, . . 
Wilkins Travel Goods reports proven audience 
response to "LISTENING GLASS" . .another ex- 
ample of a Lang-Worth network-calibre program 
at local station cost." 3Q „,,„„„,, , w ..k/y 




THE EMILE COTE GLEE CLUB 

One of the most commercial units in radio loasy 
Sixteen male voices and soloists, with a repertoire 
of more than 200 well-known songs, performed 
with warmth and friendliness Audience : alings? 
WTIC, Ha.tlord, Connecticut 17.0; WCAU Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. (Pulse) 7.8, WFEA Manchester. 
New Hampsh.re-31.7; WHDH, Boston, Mas . 
(Pulse)-H.5; WSYR. Syracuse, New York 8.J, 
WHP, Har.isburg, Pa. -8.7; WLEC. Sandusky, 
Ohio. 35.9! 15 miWet, 5 wkly 
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Always FIRST in the past, Lang-Worth is . . . 
FIRST IN THE FUTURE... with 
"The NEW Lang-Worth Transcription" 

offering these 15 ADDITIONAL POINTS OF SUPERIORITY! 



1. GREATER TONAL FIDELITY: A 

newly developed cutter, important 
refinements in processing, and a revo- 
lutionary patented process of manu- 
facturing combine to produce a plastic 
reproduction with the highest degree 
of tonal fidelity ever achieved! 

2. LATERAL CUT: Reproduces per- 
fectly with the same sound system you 
are presently using for phonograph 
records and commercial transcriptions. 

3. ANY STANDARD STYLUS: Not 

microgroove! Tapered like the letter 
"V", the groove accommodates stand- 
ard coarse-line styli of or 2 mil 
radius, down to 1 mil. 

4. UNIFORM LEVEL: Reproduction 
of every disc is uniform in overall level. 

5. MINIMUM SURFACE: Superior 
processing and a special plastic result 
in surface noise that is nil ! 



6. SUPERIOR DURABILITY: Labora- 
tory tests prove no wear or loss of 
high frequency response until after 
the 200th playing. 

7. SIZE AND WEIGHT: 8 inches 
against 16 ... 2 ounces against 12V£ 
. . . Vi the diameter, V\ the area, less 
than 14 the weight! 

8. SHIPMENTS PREPAID: ALL ship- 
ments and releases (including basic 
library and cabinet) sent PREPAID to 
subscribers. 

9. FREE REPLACEMENTS: Increased 
50%. Additional above quota furnished 
at 60i each, transportation PREPAID. 

10. CUEING AND LABELING: Optical 
cueing device— simple, accurate. Cue 
it in the dark! New label gives title, 
timing, tempo, source, copyright and 
vocal entrance. 



11. CABINETS AND FILING: One 

Globe- Wernicke steel cabinet (22x25x- 
32) with roller-bearing suspension, 
houses the entire basic library (5000 
tunes) and 3 years of subsequent 
releases. 

12. ASCAP and Non-ASCAP: ASCAP 
music never on same disc with Non- 
ASCAP. Separate discs— distinctively 
colored labels— vital to "per program" 
operation. 

13. SPECIAL THEMATIC MUSIC: All 

"special" and program themes, mood 
music, production aids on separate 
discs. 

14. INSTRUMENTALS AND VOCALS: 

On separate discs, so labeled. Indis- 
pensable in building "all instrumental" 
or "all vocal" programs. 

15. EASIER HANDLING: Minimum 
weight, size, tougher surface, guarantee 
easier handling. 1 hour of recorded 
music weighs 8 ounces! 



Samples of fh* NEW Long-Worth Transcription — covering «very category of good 
radio programming — are ovoi/ob/« to you. Us* coupon bilow or your l«tt«rh»ad. 



It is INEVITABLE! Why delay? 



LANG-WORTH 

FEATURE PROGRAMS, Inc. 

113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 

T^ftmnrlf ft/rHhrs Vr/inrnujc nf Cnrnl Gtntlnu /?/icf 



LANG-WORTH FEATURE PROGRAMS, INC. 

113 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Send full information on Long- Worth Program Service, with 
FREE audition samples of "The NEW Lang-Worth Transcription". 



STATION: . 
CITY: 



_ STATE: 



Four shots in the fifmiiif/ of a Chevrolet TV commercial 




Number One TV Sponsor 

Chevrolet and its dealers go all out with 
dramatic, variety, sports, and quiz shows 



Chevrolet is the most-de- 
sired car, and the most- 
purchased car in America 
today. Every magazine and news- 
paper survey made in recent years 
confirms this fact. So does practically 
any sidewalk study made by any cas- 
ual observer on most any street. 

For example, the authoritative 
American Magazine Market Guide 
showed, in a national survey, that with 
families who intended purchasing a 
care in 1949 the preferences showed 
Chewy a more than 2-to-l favorite 
over its nearest competitor. 



Chevrolet 25.6% 

Ford 12.5% 

Pontiac 10.6% 

Buick 10.5 r o 

Plymouth 8.8% 

The difference was spread, fairly 
evenly, over more than a dozen makes 
to complete the preference picture of 
America's car-buying public. Since a 
few families, as more and more are 
doing today, intended to buy more 
than one car and often of different 
makes, the percentage total was slight- 
ly more than 100 r. but the leadership 
of Chevrolet was clear-cut. 



As for actual car ownership among 
the three-out-of-four families in this 
country who are auto owners, a recent 
newspaper survey turned up compara- 
tive figures. The top three makes of 
cars owned in America are: 

Chevrolet 19.6% 
Ford 15.5% 
Plymouth 11.9% 
To big, ubiquitous General Motors, 
such figures make sweet music. Chev- 
rolet has been one of General Motors' 
many divisions since 1918 (although 
Chevrolet proper was founded by 
Louis Chevrolet and William Crapo 
Durant in 1911) and for the greater 



Clip irom « tlealer-sponsoretl commercial 



Chevrolet's three current network televisional! 




i VII 

K J 

'Father Time" gets a passenger-view of back-seat comfort as an animated film star Dane Clarlt Is starred in this Navy drama, one of weekly NBC-TV half hour $e iD^, 



Chewy looks to dealers for local TV sponsorship 



part of the time since then Chevrolet 
has proved itself the star turn in G-M's 
industrial three-ring circus. 

Chevrolets accounted for 815,401 of 
the 1,628,821 cars sold last year by 
General Motors, or about half of the 
total. Chevrolet trucks accounted for 
412,052 of the 517,484 sold last year 
by G-M. or about four-fifths of the 
total. Since about 40% of the cars 
on the road today in this country were 
made b\ one of the General Motors 
divisions, this adds up to some big 
business. 

Just how big can be seen from the 
Chevrolet portion of the 1948 General 
Motors earnings. Last year. General 
Motors net sales were at the all-time 
high of $4,701,770,340. The net in- 
come figure was 5440.447,724. About 
44%, or some $2,050,000,000 of the 
sales figure was due solely to Chev- 
rolet, and the same proportion of the 
net income figure. Simply, Chevrolet 
is the biggest single contributor to the 
dividends received by the 436,000-odd 
stockholders of General Motors. It is 
obviously important to General Mo- 
tors, and its stockholders, to keep it 
that way. 

The biggest single force that keeps 
Chevrolet in its spot as the number-one 
car in the country, both from a sales 
and earning angle, is advertising. 
Chevrolet's advertising is indeed a 
"force," since the over-all ad budget 
amounts to something between $15,- 
000,000 and $18,000,000 annually for 
all media. 

"Chewy" has for years been one 
of the nation's leading advertisers in 
such media as radio, newspapers, mag- 
azines, farm papers. Sunday supple- 
ments, etc. 

(Please turn 10 page 41) "Winner Tale All," a quiz favorite including 

as appeal to fans of cfronm, football, variety 




Chevrolet Girls," pleases 



York dealers 




,k Dame vs. Opponents gets the play over NBC-TV during the football season Mary Healey and Peter Lind Hayes co-star on CBS-TV "Inside USA" alternate weeks 




The 

Picked Panel 
answers 
Mi*. MncLury 




Mr. Mowrey 



Tlie question 
whether every 
other week pres- 
entation of major 
TV programs 
could lie made to 
carry enough ad- 
vertising impact 
depends upon a 
number of varia- 
ble factors. One 



of these is the nature of the product to 
he advertised. Another is the type of 
program used — whether it is a simple 
presentation with comparatively little 
publicity or promotional value or an 
elaborate production hound to catch 
the attention of the press and viewing 
public. Still another factor is the kind 
of advertising message riding on this 
video vehicle. If it is the kind of mes- 
sage that depends upon constant repe- 
tition it should be given sufficient op- 
portunity to pound away with that 
message. 

1 would he inclined to favor the 
chances of a class product such as a 
fine automobile, or a product or group 
of products more efficiently aided by 
subtle institutional advertising, when 
TV is to be used less frequently than 
once a week. In such cases the pro- 
gramming tends to be more elaborate, 
more expensive in talent costs, and is 
accompanied by intelligently planned 
advertising in the daily press to aug- 
ment and build the TV show. Kven in 



Mr. Sponsor asks... 



"Do you think (hat every oilier week pres- 
entation of major TV urograms could he 
made to carry enough advertising impact?" 



Bruce MacLury 



this instance a regularly scheduled 
weekly presentation would be better, 
but the twice monthly show would also 
prove effective, because of the supple- 
mentary pressure. 

However, when repetition is the key- 
note of the advertising approach — par- 
ticularly when the sponsor uses such 
devices as slogans or stylized visual 
gimmicks, the impact of the message is 
naturally weakened by less frequent 
presentations. This would tend to be 
true, obviously, of most low-priced 
home products in the food and drug 
field. 

Brevitv. it seems to ine. may still be 
the soul of wit, but to apply this to 
television advertising without careful 
attention to all the factors involved 
would invite a costly campaign in 
terms of return per advertising dollar. 
Be brief, if you must, in the frequency 
of your TV presentations, but don't 
fail to make each one doubly effective, 
doubly powerful, and equal to the task 
of making its message stick. 
I'aul Monkey 

National Director oj Television 
American Broadcasting Company 

For well over a 
\ear. I have had 
the firm convic- 
tion that many 
of the television 
*hows on the air 
would not only 
do as well, but 
perhaps m u c h 
better if they fol- 
lowed a bi-week- 
ly schedule. 
Television has such terrific impact 
that the same performer week after 
week, regardless of his talents and abil- 
ity to come up with fresh material, is 
simply accelerating his burning out pe- 
riod. 




Mr. Stewart 



Director of Advertising & Sales Promotion 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., New York 



Things that are seen and heard on 
television are remembered much more 
clearly and much longer than they ever 
were on radio, and it is not only fair to 
the advertiser but also to the perform- 
er to extend the life of both. It is un- 
fortunate that many advertisers and 
agencies are still thinking in terms of 
radio and are following the same for- 
mula of a weekly show. Television is 
an entirely new medium requiring en- 
tirely different handling and even the 
networks themselves should encourage 
bi-weekly programs or even stretch it 
to once every three weeks. This would 
make it possible for shows to go on 
right through the summer, because I 
think television will be watched and 
listened to during these months where 
radio failed to hold its audience dur- 
ing this period. 

Furthermore, it will be less expen- 
sive and more precious rehearsal time 
will be given to each show and better 
programing will result to everyone's 
satisfaction. 

D. W. Stewart 

The Texas Co., N. Y. 

Advertising Manager 



First of all. let s 
be sure that we 
understand each 
other as to the 
meaning of ''ad- 
vertising impact. ' 

If it is agreed 
that this oft 
abused phrase, in 
this instance, 
Mt - Tuttle means the dy- 

namic transmission of a sales message 
to a receptive audience with a resultant 
urge to buy — then we toe the starting 
mark together. 
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Secondly, we must presuppose that 
all elements are in proper harmony 
and relationship to one another. The 
manufacturer's product is right for the 
medium; the program is geared for the 
audience to he reached; and the com- 
mercials make full use of television's 
potency as sales weapons. 

That foundation established, I cast 
a strong affirmative vote. 

In fact the "leap-frog" pattern of| 
one production even other week — or 
even every third or fourth week — 
might well he "an aspirin for today's 
television headaches." 

Radio preaches the gospel of con- 
tinuity and regularity of frequency. 

TV can afford to he a heretic. The 
basic differences between these two 
media make such a TV digression not 
only practical, but in many instances, 
profitable. 

With the pin-point sales penetration 
of television, and its ability to depict 
a product visually as well as orally, a 
provision for a "leap-frog" television 
offering could have a most salutary ef- 
fect on our advertising economy. 

How many advertisers, for instance, 
take a four-color ad every week in any 
of the mass circulation magazines 
simply because space may be avail- 
able? Few clients will complain about 
the lack of advertising impact afford- 
ed by a less than 52 week's insertion 
schedule. 

There can be no question but that 
TV's time and talent costs are spiralling 
toward heights where but few adver- 
tisers dare tread. Certainly then, a 
regular or fixed telecasting pattern 
that calls for less than a weekly offer- 
ing makes the medium not only a 
more sound but a more possible eco- 
nomic buy. 

What effect would such an alternat- 
ing schedule have on programming as 
a whole? 

Obviously, it should improve it. 

To begin with, it would give talent a 
longer professional lifetime. On the 
present week-after-week basis most 
name performers will wear the wel- 
come off the doormat and will be 
"killed" by too many appearances. 
Listening to a Bing Crosby radio pro- 
gram every week is one thing, but see- 
ing a Crosby movie every week is 
quite another. 

Most important, such a plan would 
relieve the strain of attempting to put 
on a high quality production every 
seven days. It's a colossal pace to keep 
(Continued on page 62) 



What does a 
coverage map mean? 




Pl£NTy WHEN YOU'RE SELLING CHICAGO 
AND 251 KEY MID-Y/ESURN COUNTIES ON VICT LI 

Your sales story on WCFL goes out to Chicago and 251 Key-Counties 
in 5 rich, middle-western states. This actual audience coverage is based 
on a 30,000 letter-pattern. 

8,289,763 consumers in the primary! 5,421,020 in the secondary'. 

A POTENTIAL $15,000,000,000 ANNUAL MARKET 

As the Voice of Labor, WCFL has a special tie with the well-paid craftsman 
and wage-earners in this prosperous, industrial area. 

For full information, contact WCFL or The Boiling Company. 



WCFL 

50,000 watts • 1000 on the dial 

The Voice of Labor 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 
Represented by the Boiling Company, Inc. 
An ABC Affiliate 
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tv trends 



Bosed upon the number of progroms ond 
onnouncemenls ploced by sponsors on TV 
stotions ond indexed by Rorobough Report 
on Television Advertising. Business ploced 
during overoge month June 1948-Moy 1949 
is used os bose in eoch division of report. 



I lie volume of TV advertising in October continued to move forward 
from September levels. Total network advertising expanded in this period 
from 285.2 to 350.7% of the base period. Soaps and toiletries, home 
furnishings, beer and wine, and miscellaneous increased their share of the 
network total, while automotive and food declined. Automotive and food, 
as well as beer and wine, expanded in national and regional spot TV, but 
jewelry and radio-television-appliaiicc contracted. Percentage changes 
in the local retail group were small. Automotive and food showed some 
gains, and department store and personal service TV volume was pro[ 
portionately le.-s, 
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CHEWY AND TV 

(Continued from page 37) 

But, Chevrolet's most recent an<l 
most dramatic emergence as a power 
in advertising has heen in the newest 
broadcast medium — TV. By far the 
biggest, integrated advertising opera- 
tion in the visual medium is Chevrolet. 
The TV advertising of the big auto 
firm, unlike that of Ford, Buick, Olds- 
mobile, Lincoln-Mercury Dealers and 
others, can be viewed as an entity, be- 
cause of a simple fact. Everything in 
TV that sells Chevrolets or Chevrolet 
dealers — from expensive TV variety- 
shows like Inside U.S.A. to 20-second 
TV film announcements — is paid for 
out of factory-dealer advertising 
funds, or out of the advertising bud- 
gets or group budgets of thousands of 
Chevrolet dealers. Therefore, since 
the dealers are in the act from the 
top level on down, there is a unity to 
Chevrolet TV advertising that makes 
all the various components add up to 
a cohesive whole . . . about $1,500,000 
worth for time and talent in TV for 
1949. 

The current TV line-up for Chev- 
rolet of program and spot schedules is 
like a great tapestry. When any por- 
tion of it is viewed individually, the 
viewer is likely to get an incorrect im- 
pression of the whole. No one part 
of Chevrolet's wide-ranging TV adver- 
tising is really representative of what 
Chevrolet does in the visual medium. 
But the total adds up to the most ex- 
tensive campaign in TV to date from 
the standpoint of reaching most of the 
nation's viewers most of the time. 

Chevrolet's network program list is 
impressive. Keystone of the program 
operation is the lush, popular Inside 
U.S.A., an every-other-week musical re- 
view in the Hollywood manner which 
gets high ratings in its Thursday night 
slot on the CBS-TV network. U.S.A. 
has a price tag of an estimated $20,000 
for talent alone on each show, an 
Arthur Schwartz-CBS package. Chev- 
rolet's Tele-Theater, currently in the 
"Top Ten" of Hooper, is the veteran 
of the program group, and is an NBC- 
TV, every -Monday -night, 30 -minute 
dramatic series showcasing Broadway 
and Hollywood name stars. The week- 
ly estimated talent costs run between 
$6,500 and $7,500. Last of the ma- 
jor network visual programs is Chev- 

(Please turn to page 44) 



The Eyes and Ears of the Piedmont 



are on 

X 




Serving the 
Richest Market in the 
South's No. 1 State* 

4608 SETS IN USE AS OF OCTOBER 1,1949t 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 

HARRINGTON. RIGHTER and PARSONS. INC. 



NEW YORK CITY: 270 Park Avenue 
MU 81186 



CHICAGO: Tribune Tower 
WH 4 0074 



Owned and Operated by 
GREENSBORO DAILY NEWS and THE GREENSBORO RECORD 

♦Source: Sales Management'! "Survey ol Buying Power"— 1949 
f Source: NBC Reaearch Dept. 



Ever need "sudden 

service 7 on SPOTS? 



Sometimes you've just gof to get your 
spots recorded and pressed in a hurry. 
Yet you must hove quality too. That's 
where RCA skill and RCA equipment 
make all the difference. 

As they doinevery recording and press- 
ing requirement! At RCA Victor you get 
the benefit of: 

• The most modern equipment ond facilities 
in the trode, plus 50 yeors' occumulated 
"know-how." 

• High-fidelity phonograph records of oil 
kinds. All types of Vinylite tronscriptions. 

• Complete focilities for turning out slide 
film and home phonogroph type records. 

• post hondling ond delivery. 




When you can gef RCA "know- 
how" — why fafce anything less? 

Send your masters to your 
neorest RCA Victor Custom Record 
Sales Studio: 

I 14 East 23rd Street 
New York 10, New York 
MUrray Hill 9-0500 

445 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago I I, Illinois 
Whitehall 4-2900 

1016 North Sycamore Avenue 
Hollywood 38, California 
Hillside 5171 

You'll find useful facts 
in our Custom Record Brochure. 
Send for it today ! 
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WGAC 

THE 
SOUTH'S 
GREATEST 
ADVERTISING 
BUY! 

* $ 100,000,000 

paid every twelve months to 
workers in the Augusta, Ga., 
area. 

* AUGUSTA, GA. 

leads the South in per cent 
retail sales increase over 
1948. 

'COVERAGE 

of this major market plus 
WCAC's large rural audience 
— 145,000 radio homes — are 
helping 

ADVERTISERS 

MAKE NEW SALES 
ItECOItDS OV 

WGAC 

.»80 Kc ABC — 5,000 

Walls 

AUGUSTA, GA. 

Avcrv-Knoclol 



RTS. . .SPONSOR REPORTS... 



-continued from page 2- 

Zenith finds color TV 
is still far away 

H. C. Bonfig, v.p. of Zenith says there's no color 
TV system today with which "both public and radio 
industry could live." Color TV receivers built by 
Zenith for CBS early this year cost CBS SI, 000 
each, he pointed out, but cost Zenith $1,700 to 
make. . .Frank Stanton of CBS reiterates that color 
TV is "ready now. ■ 

NAB Extends Invitation 
to FMA 

The NAB Board of Directors would like to see the 
FMA included in NAB ranks. During the past year 
FMA has been functioning primarily as a promotion 
and information setup. FMers would welcome a con- 
structive NAB FM program. 

Transit Radio 
invades Omaha 

Transit Radio will move to Omaha in December, when 
test broadcasts and public opinion poll will get 
under way. . .FM is moving forward in other direc- 
tions. WOR-FM, New York, has nearly doubled broad- 
cast schedule from 42 to 79 hours a week to meet 
"great increase" in FM set ownership there. . . 
Storecast system, currently installed in 100 
National Food Stores, gradually will be extended to 
all National stores in Chicago and surrounding area. 

Integrated commercials 
get high Starch rating 

After two months' analysis, Daniel Starch organiza- 
tion gives highest mark to integrated TV commer- 
cials, 80%; followed by dramatic, 72%, cartoon and 
stop motion, 63%, demonstration, 25%, service (time 
and weather), 14%. Comparisons are based on per- 
centage of viewers who would buy brand advertised. 

Lee introduces 
hats by wire 

Lee Hat Company (Grey Agency) has made a deal with 
Western Union under which one can walk into any WU 
office and wire order for Lee hat to anyone via his 
nearest WU office. Gimmick is plugged on "Robert 
Montgomery Speaking" Thursday nights on ABC. 

NBC sells package 
to RCA Victor 

NBC division has sold to RCA Victor division of RCA 
"Screen Directors' Playhouse," network-built 
package, which will start (through J. Walter Thomp- 
son agency) on Friday, 6 January, at 10 p.m. 
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.nd VOL' CAN LAY TO THIS, males: sale-mg IS 
mighty smooth when you keep a weather eye on BMB. 
It proves that ABC delivers the big city markets as WELL 
AS the towns outside. Long Beach is one good example; 
73% of its radio families are ABC listeners, says BMB. 




'oalim; ABOUT the day \kea you find practically 
every cove is an ABC anchorage. In Oakland, for in- 
stance, BMB shows that 87% of the radio families are 
regular ABC listeners — and it's just one of 42 Coast 
cities where ABC has 50% or better BMB penetration. 




I RUISING UP THE COAST to Vancouver, Washington, 
we find that 70% of the radio families in this busy port 
tune-in ABC regularly according to BMB. Proof again 
that ABC's big-time programs build big audiences in 
smaller centers— and deliver the big cities, too. 



On the coast 
you can't get away from 

ABC 

FOR COVERAGE . . . ABC's booming Pacific network 
delivers 228,000 watts of power— 4 1,500 more than the 
second-place network. This power spells coverage — 
ABC primary service area (BMB 50% or better) covers 
96.7% of all Pacific Coast radio homes. And ABC's 
Coast Hooper for 1918 was up 9% or better both day 
and night. 

FOU COST... a half hour on ABC's full 22-station Pacific 
network costs only $1,228.50. Yet you can buy as few 
as 5 stations for testing or concentration. And ABC 
is famous for the kind of audience-building promotion 
that helps slice the cost-per-listener. 

Whether you're on a coast network 
or intend to be— talk to ABC 



ABC 



PACIFIC NETWORK 

Nfw York: 30 RorkefWler I'laza • Circle T-5T00-Detroit: 1700 Stroh Building • CHerry R121 — Chicago: 20 N. Waeter Drive 
DElaware 1900— Los Angeles: ABC Television Center -NOrmandy 3-3311— San Francisco: 155 Montgomery St. • EXbruok 2*6544 
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CHEWY AND TV 

(Continued from [tage 41) 

rolet's coverage for TV sports fans and 
"subway alumni" of the highlight 
games of the Notre Dame 1949 foot- 
hall season. The DuMont package's 
tiine-and-talent rights have been esti- 
mated at $100,000 for the five-game 
series, or $20,000 a game. 

These three program operations are 
handled by Canipbell-Kwald, Chevro- 
let's agency for over a quarter-century, 
the precedent for which is found in the 
agency's long-time association with 
Chevrolet dealers co-op advertising as 
an adviser and creative source for 
most of the factory-dealer advertising 
in newspapers, outdoor, etc.. in which 
Chevrolet proper has a hand. 

A king-sized TV account in its own 
right is the Local Chevrolet Dealers 
Association, Inc., an organization coin- 
posed of dealers in New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. The account, 
now spending in the negihborhood of 
$500,000 yearly for TV. is handled 
out of the New York office of Camp- 
bell-Ewald. 

The Local Chevrolet Dealers Asso- 
ciation is very much the wlieelhorse 
for the other Chevrolet dealer groups 
throughout the country, and the LCDA 
group is the most active dealer organi- 
zation in TV at the dealer level today. 
The LCDA, Inc., is currently sponsor- 
ing four TV programs in the New 
York market, as well as a series of 
TV film announcements. The group 
was originally the major sponsor of 
Tele-Theater, back in 1948, the early 
days (although only a matter of 
months) of Chevrolet's TV operation, 
when the show was called Chevrolet 
on Broadway. Today, the dealers in 
the LCDA. Inc., are bankrolling Win- 
ner Take All, a weekly, Saturdav 
night, 30-minute quiz show on WCBS- 
T\ ; Pantomime Quiz, a half-hour kine- 
scoped charade show brought from 
the West Coast and telecast Tuesdays 
on WCBS-TV; and arc among the 
participating sponsors (Monday 
nights) on WJZ-TV's Roller Derby. 

Campbell-Ewald's basic programing 
philosophy behind the campaigns for 
the LCDA, Inc., so far has been to 
purchase shows with medium-sized 
price tags, although capable of pulling 
fair-sized audiences because of their 
novelty, basic appeal, and ability to 
fit into the over-all scheme of things 
at Chevrolet. The latest step in this 
thinking has been the purchase by the 




If frequency of advertising is important to you. you can t afford t« 
overlook this fact: A budget that will buy three pages in Chicago' 
largest newspaper, will buy sixty-five daytime quarter hours on i lire 
go's leading radio station. WMAQ. That's a full 13-weeks campaigi 
of five programs per week. 



M 
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If circulation in advertising is important to you, here's another fact 
Your potential in the Chicago area is 173^ greater on WMAQ thai L 
in Chicago's largest newspaper. That's 1.699.000 additional fainilie 
reached by WMAQ who can not be reached by Chicago newspape 
ad\ ertising. 
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Chicago's Largest Newspaper 

3 full pages 

or 

12 quarter pages 

Total circulation (ABC) 

982,238 

mm 

WMAQ- Chicago's 
Leading Station 

26 daytime hours 

or 

65 daytime quarter hours 

Total BMli Daytime Audience Families 

2,681,889 




hen you plan your national spot radio campaign, you'll want to con- 
■Urate in the nation's major markets. The major stations in these 
|rkets you'll find are represented by NBC SPOT SALES: 



>w York WNBC 

cago WMAQ 

iveland WTAM 

" Washington WRC 

«fn Francisco KNBC 

nver KOA 

lenectady WGY 




SPOT SALES 

New York • Chicago • Clevelond • Hollywood ■ Son Froncisco ■ Woshington • Denver 



LCDA, Inc., of the televised version of 
Famous Jury Trials, a show familiar 
to most radio listeners, on DuMont's 
WABD in New York. Jury Trials, 
LCDA's fourth show, is a weekly, half- 
hour, Wednesday-night re-enactment 
of famous courtroom scenes of recent 
years. The varied appeal of the shows 
currently sponsored by the Local Chev- 
rolet Dealers Association add up to 
an audience that is large in its over-all 
size, and varied in its viewing tastes. 
Rather than by buying a single, large, 
expensive show, the LCDA, Inc., 
reaches an equivalent audience with a 
greater frequency of impact. 

Although the dealer group in the 
viewing range of the New York TV 
stations is by far the heaviest spender 
in the visual air medium among Chev- 
rolet dealer groups, it is by no means 
the only dealer TV for Chevrolet. 
There is Chevrolet dealer TV in a 
growing list of major TV markets 
throughout the country, as other Chev- 
rolet dealer groups follow the lead of 
the New York group in promoting, pri- 
marily, dealer services. Such dealer 
groups as those of Chi* ago, Columbus, 
Boston, Miami, and Los Angeles, have 
been actively on the TV air for some 
time with a wide range of program- 
ing and spot operations that run from 
sports events, wrestling, boxing, TV 
films and western music to low-cost TV 
spot announcements. 

With the enormous amount of Chev- 
rolet TV now on the air, it is difficult 
to think back to a day when there 
was no such thing as Chevrolet visual 
air advertising. 

But such a time there was, and it 
was not long ago, either. However, 
even before Chevrolet was considering 
what it would do in television, Chev- 
rolet was knee-deep in visual-and- 
sound advertising. Soon after Chev- 
rolet first passed Ford in sales in 1927 
(the year Ford abandoned the Model 
"T" for the Model "A" and dropped 
most of its advertising for several 
months) Chevrolet began the first ex- 
periments on a wide scale by an auto 
firm with "minute movies." These 
were shown throughout the country in 
small theaters (although some big 
| ones, here and there, took them too) 
while Chevrolet advertising personnel 
began to do some serious thinking 
along the lines of visual-and-sound sell- 
ing of the Chevrolet cars. 

Some ten years after the first "min- 
ute movies" were being shown on the- 
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atrc screens, Chevrolet wa> beginning 
lu think loo, us was the Catnpbell- 
Ewald agency, about ihe future of 
ihen-iicw television, in 19355. Radio 
had never proved overly-successful for 
Chevrolet, due inainlv to the fact that 
hoth Chevrolet and its dealers felt that 
the car had to he seen in order to he 
sold well. When the 1939 Chevrolets 
were scanned at an auto show in late 
1938, held in New York's Rockefeller 
I'laza by NBC. Chevrolet executives 
paid close attention to how the cars 
looked on T\ . Camphell-Ewahl and 
Chevrolet, in the \ ears that followed 
Ix'lween 1938 and 1916, kepi a close 
watch on all developments in ihe vis- 



ual air medium and held many long 
sessions to discuss its implications for 
Chevrolet. 

Finally, in May of 1916, Chevrolet 
decided that the time had come lo ex- 
periment officially with TV. When it 
happened, il was the biggest thing in 
television up to that date. The first 
of four experimental Chevrolet TV 
shows was called Fit For A King, and 
was scanned by four Du.Moiil cameras 
hired by ARC-TV to do the job at 
a six-stage DnMont studio set-up. 
Three other programs. Lets Dance, 
Vacation Lund, and Variety Revue 
were presented by Chevrolet during 
June, 1916. to the relative handful of 



ONLY ONE STATION COVERS 

THE SOUTH BEND MARKET 

AND WHAT A MARKET! 



Right! Only WSDT covers the great 

South Bend market. No other station, Chicago 

or elsewhere, even comes close. Look at the 

latest Hooper look at any Hooper — 

for eloquent proof. 

The South Bend market is far-reaching, 
prosperous, and growing fast. Its heart is two 
adjoining cities — South Bend and Mishawaka — 
with a combined population of 157,000. 
Total population of the entire South Bend 
market is over half-a-million. Total retail sales 
in 1918 exceeded half-a-/;/'///'o« dollars! 
The rest of WSBT's primary area gives you 
another million people who spent 911 million 
dollars in retail purchases last year. 

You must covet the South Bend market. You 
do cover it with WSBT— and only with WSBT. 




V'SliT duplicates its entire 
schedule on WSBT-PM—at 
no extra cost to advertisers. 




SOUTH BEND 



50 00 WAITS • 9 6 0 KC • CBS 
PAUl H. RAYMER COMPANY • NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 



viewers who tuned them in. These pro- 
grams, the first ever presented in TV 
commercially by an aulo firm, cost 
Chevrolet about $10,000-815,000 for 
ihe series, out of a total ad Irudget for 
that year of some 810,000,000. The 
percentage of the budget that went to 
TV in 1916 was hardly noticeable. 

In the three years that have followed, 
Chevrolet's TV case history looks like 
a condensed version of a major ad- 
vertiser's program list in radio over a 
period of twenty years. 

Chevrolet (and its dealers I have 
sponsored a western film series, news- 
casts. Olympic Winter Games, sports 
special events, Stake Races, the Easter 
Parade, special Christinas shows, fool- 
hall games and an extensive list of 
weather and straight TV film commer- 
cials. 

Today, nearly 100 times the 1946 
dollar volume is being spent to pro- 
mote the name of Chevrolet via TV. 
Chevrolet has found the visual air 
medium to be a flexible selling and 
public relations tool. Il has helped 
sell Chevrolets. increase Chevrolet 
dealer service trade, and has helped 
pack the dealer showrooms when new 
models eome out. 

TV has proved to be a highly pro- 
motable form of advertising, both to 
dealers and to the public. The New 
York office of Campbell-Ewald, which 
handles the publicity on Chevrolet's 
national TV efforts as well as that for 
the Local Chevrolet Dealers Associa- 
tion, Inc.. has received publicity breaks 
for Chevrolet's TV activities in lead- 
ing consumer magazines, newspapers, 
supplements and in the trade journals, 
to the extent where it amounts to a 
sort of secondary advertising campaign 
for Chevrolet. 

Campbell-Ewald's Winslow H. Case, 
agency Senior Vice President who di- 
rects much of the operations of Chev- 
rolet "s TV ventures, said recentlv : "We 
are measuring television just as care- 
fully as any other advertising medium 
— by its results balanced against its 
costs. The most important criteria 
must be number of viewers-per-dollar, 
plus the strength of the sales impact. 
With that as our yardstick, we are 
carefully integrating television into the 
overall advertising program, together 
with the known and accepted effective- 
ness of the other media."' 

That TV produces results for Chev- 
rolet is no longer a matter of doubt. 
[Please turn to page 61) 
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How Popular Cm ¥ou Get? 

WCAO local favorites — "Musical Clock" — 
"Hold Everything" "Your Friendly 
Neighbor" "Afternoon Carousel" — 
"The Hal Victor Show" "Saturday 
Night Frolic" — and many others. It's a 
bonus audience — backed up by constant 
WCAO local promotion and showmanship. 

WCAO 

CBS BASIC • 5000 WATTS • 600 KC • REPRESENTED BY RAYMER 



The campus hero has nothing on WCAO these 
days. Smart advertisers take a gander at the 
super-colossal CBS programming job this Fall 
— and rightly figure that WCAO is a better 
buy than ever in the Baltimore market, is- Ask 
your Raymer representative about 
availabilities on some of these popular 




and every program and 
announcement on WCAO 
is duplicated on WCAO- 
FM (20,000 watts) at no 
additional cost to the ad- 
vertiser ! 
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CRANBERRIES 

(Continued from page 32) 

can Cranberry Exchange has found 
that women's participation programs, 
due to their loyal following and inti- 
macy of contact between broadcaster 
and listener, produce real results. 

ACE is now airing live announce- 
ments in a dozen well-known women's, 
participation programs in ten major 
markets. Such distaff-appeal shows as 
Manila Deane (WOK. N.Y.I ; Mildred 
Bailey (\VC01\ Boston); Women's 
Page (WJW, Cleveland); and Ann 
1 1 olden (KGO, San Francisco) have 
been sending thousands of women to 
their groceries, to buy the cellophane 
one-pound bags of Eatinor berries air- 
sold on the dozen ACE-participatcd 
shows. 

In addition to this campaign, tran- 
scribed ACE announcements are aired 
in at least 25 major markets (not 
duplicating any of those on the partici- 
pation list) during the cranberry-sell- 
ing season, which starts in October 
and runs for roughly 13 weeks. Al- 
though RRD&O time buyers tried to 
spot ACE participations into as many 
woman's participation shows as pos- 
sible, not all the markets on the ACE 
list bad availabilities of this sort. The 
25 markets in which the e.t. air an- 
nouncements are heard, usually in day- 
time slots next to women's-appeal 
shows, are considered to be the next 
best thing. 

Although American Cranberry Ex- 
change has an over-all ad budget of 
some S 150,01 )0-S200.()00* in newspa- 
pers, magazines. Sunday supplements 
(color) and various point-of-sale and 
promotional pieces, and radio's end of 
the budget is only between 10% and 
15'y. still radio functions as a major 
item in the ACE budget. The cran- 
berry growers look on radio as a 
medium that, due to its varied audi- 
ences, delivers minimum waste circula- 
tion among a loyal audience on even a 
seasonal basis. 

Radio does a top job for the ACE in 
its premium campaigns. Not every 
housewife knows how to cook fresh 
cranberries, and part of the job has 
been educational. A slick, colorful 
recipe book (40 pages) is being of- 
fered on the air in the participation 
shows, as well as in other ACE adver- 
tising, and radio has been producing 

*A sponsor estimate, based on known 1948 
and 1949 spendings. 

(Please turn to page 61) 




Disciple of Free Enterprise 
Caught in the Act 

He sings the praises of the "Free Enterprise that the 
Founding Fathers farsightedly bequeathed us" — and 
practices what he preaches. Whether he's getting down 
to cold snacks in a midnight raid on the refrigerator, or 
unfreezing a hot news stor\ in Washington, his prodigious 
appetite for facts is working full time. 

Said Herbert Hoover: "In these days when our precious 
liberties are being menaced by the machinations of 
treacherous and faithless men who masquerade as 'liberals' 
and 'champions of the people.' his (Lewis') lucid, fearless, 
and exhaustive examinations of the vital issues of our 
time are of profound importance to all gootl Americans." 

His lively 5-nights-a-wcek broadcast — the Fulton Lewis. Jr. 
program — is currently sponsored on more than 300 sta- 
tions. It offers local advertisers the prestige of a network 
feature, at local time cost with pro-rated talent cost. 

Since there are more than 500 MRS stations, there may 
be an opening in your city. If you want a ready-made 
audience for a client (or yourself), investigate now. 
Check your local Mutual outlet — or the Co-operative 
Program Department. Mutual Broadcasting System, 
1-4 10 Rroadway, NYC 155 (or Tribune Tower, Chicago 11). 
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"We consider money spent with 
WFAA over the last sixteen 
years one of our most 
fortunate investments . " 



PANT MILLING CO . • 

"amed ^J~an,t 
President 




* NOW SPONSORING: 

Saturday Night Shindig (since 1944) 
Noonday News, Monday through Saturday 
(since 1938) 



^ Martin 8. Campbell, General Manager y 
820 KC ' NBC ' 570 KC ■ ABC 

TEXAS QUALITY NETWORK 

Rodio Ser*it« of the DALLAS MORNING NEWS 



tepretented No'ionolly by Edwgrd Petty ond Company 
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TIMEBUYERS 

(Continued jrom page 27) 
not be based on the personal experi- 
ence of a given timebuyer. He knows 
it does exist and is keenly cutting 
down on the effectiveness of his pal, 
Joe Doakes over at the XYZ agency, 
whom we introduced above. 

Roughly, every second timebuyer 
will tell you that, because his particu- 
lar agency permits it, he is in the time- 
buying picture from the very begin- 
ning. His opinion carries plenty of 
weight within the agency because the 
radio staff respects him for what he is 
— a market expert. And many clients 
are quick to recognize his authority 
and value. 

It's a rare client who knows the ra- 
dio ropes. Frequently he comes to the 
agency bent on buying his product a 
high Hooper and thinking in terms of 
"circulation." The former has ceased 
to be a purely professional term, so he 
latches on to it when he decides to 
include radio in his advertising cam- 
paign. A high Hooper is a very nice 
thing to have, and its stature has been 
handsomely reflected by clients' sales 
figures. But it may not be the answer 
to this particular client's needs. As 
pointed out in "Can Your Program 
Grow" (sponsor, 7 November), the 
Mary Margaret McBrides. Housewives' 
Protective Leagues and other daytime 
women's programs (to mention only 
one category) may not roll up impres- 
sive Hoopers, but because of loyal au- 
diences they shine when it comes to 
rolling up staggering dollar signs. 

Space buying and time buying are 
two different things. "Circulation" is 
part of the average sponsor's precon- 
ceived objectives because it is a word 
he is familiar with from way back. 
Want to crack the market in certain 
areas? Okay, tell the boys to buy space 
in the magazines and newspapers in 
those areas which have the greatest 
circulation. As simple as that. 

The timebuyer, given a free hand, 
gets the difference between space and 
timebuying across, backed up by con- 
crete reasoning. He may, by so doing, 
cut the client's initial expenditure. But 
he more than justifies his recommenda- 
tions in the long run. Both client-wise 
and sponsor-wise, there has been a 
meeting of the minds which benefits all 
concerned. The sponsor gets a clean- 
cut analysis of his needs and approach, 
how they can best be met. Meeting and 
proving them makes the client feel he is 
on solid ground, can rely on the agen- 
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cter to Get 



* Locate Your Prospects 

* Analyze Your Competition 




Important Facts 

You Need to Sell 

THE 13,500 LEADING 
ADVERTISERS and THEIR AGENCIES 

You can generate sales with precision only when you plot your 
sales course with facts. And the STANDARD ADVERTISING 
REGISTER gives you the pertinent facts you need about the 
Companies and their Advertising Agencies responsible for 95% 
of all national advertising in the United States. 

In one handy compact book — you'll find listed and cross-indexed 
■'or instant reference, 13,500 Companies with 50,000 Executives 
isted by title, the Advertising Agency handling the account, 
'2,500 Brand Names, all subdivided into 47 classifications. 

Once you subscribe to the STANDARD ADVER- 
TISING REGISTER — you'll use it constantly — 
and you'll renew your subscription year after year. 
The hardest part of our job is to get the "Red 
Book" into your hands. So how about this? If 
you're a rated company, we'll either deliver or mail 
you on 5 day Free Inspection a copy of the 
STANDARD ADVERTISING REGISTER. No 
obligation, of course. What's your name and 
address? 




The Advertiser, 
Address, Capitali- 
zation 

Products with 
Trade Names 
Corporate 
Executives 
Advertising 
Manager 
Sales Manager 
Printing Buyer 
Advertising 
Agency Handling 
Account 

Account Executive 
Advertising Media 
Used 
Advertising 
Appropriations 
Character, Extent 
of Distribution 



Standard source 
of information 
about 2,010 U.S. 
and Canadian ad* 
vertising agencies 
with data on their 
recognition, per- 
sonnel, and aver 
30,000 clients. 
Issued three times 
i, a year — the 
l AGENCY LIST is 
. part af STAND- 
ARD'S complete 
service ar may be 
purchased separ- 
ately. 

Write for colored 
illustrated booklet 
giving full infor- 
mation abaut the 
STANDARD AD. 
VERTISING REG- 
ISTER and Sup- 
plementary Serv- 
ices. It's yours for 
the askina. 



NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO., INC. 

330 WIST 42nd ST., MEW YORK 18, N T ■ 3J3 N MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, HI. 
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• IN LISTENING 



c>, and wants to place future business "What," demands the timebuyer, 
ij, '"lias this to do with t overage . . . ex- 
Im re\erse, a timebiner lianislrung ccjit the young lady's, which I admit is 
!>v the type of agency setup which very attractive indeed. But 1 want 
thwarts his or her ability to be of gen- 1 can't buy this station on that 
nine service to a client frequently has basis. Not and keep my job, 1 can't." 
an unhappy realization that a definite If a station is sending out waste- 
disservice has been done. Example? basket filler, a re-evaluation of the pro- 
The client has his heart set on a net- motion director's job is in order. If 
work program, for no more explk it publicity is treated as a job which can 
reason than that it looks "big." With be handled by the bookkeeper in her 
his program worked out. and time set- spare time, that type of thinking can 
tied on the four networks, he's happy, be largely responsible for a station not 
What the bypassed liniebuyer might getting its proper share of business, 
have told him was that he'd be better -Merchandising and promotion is a 
oil with a spot campaign. highly specialized job. and not one 
The solution is as obvious as it is which can not necessarily be filled by 
unsolved in a surprisingly large nuin- a person with a flair for writing. The 
ber of agencies. The need for a reap- '"ere fact that an individual decides to 
praisal of the job of limebusing is so buy himself a radio station does not 
urgent, it is startling that some ageii- automatically make him an advertising 
cie* do not recognize it. If a timebuyer expert. It's a fact that the great ma- 
is just another person down the hall; j orit >' 01 'he large stations do a sock 
if conversation with him is limited to J ol > of selling themselves to timebuyers. 
"good morning" and "how about that aild backing up the salestalk with real- 
7 to 7:15 spot of A BCD?" the agency istit % factual facts. The argument that 
(setup is costing you and your clients because they are big, they can afford to 



do it, just doesn't stand up when one 
reviews what is being accomplished bv 
the little guys. They are the ones, big 
or little, who are doing creative sell- 
ing; using farsight instead of hind- 
sight; hard work, not wishing. If all 
the money put into poor "selling." 
The 'increasing number of whether b\ four-color jobs or mimeo- 
graphed sheets, were put into B.MB. 
one timebuyer observes, a lot of the 
stations now subscribing to a crving 
towel service could discontinue it. 

Stations which are the crackerjacks 
of the broadcasting business, merchan- 
dising and promotion wise, and the 
most respected and appreciated jn the 
estimation of timebuyers are those 
which follow a rule of thumb: Work 
on the assumption that the timebuyers 
know nothing about us (and that goes 
for their station reps, as well). Mavbe 
the material is repetitious, but they 
know that repetition is still a solid fac- 
stations and station reps. But here, ,or llle success of selling. They put 
again, it's a case of where it's good, it's themselves in the other fellow's shoes, 



money. Get to know him: get him in 
on those sessions with the client, and 
you'll find that the man down the hall 
is one of the most valuable tools in 
\our organization. The "Ours not to 
wonder why. ours but to buy and buy"' 
slogan has no place in the advertising 
agency. 

agencies who recognize that fact are 
the best boosters for better organiza- 

| tional procedure, and the best hope for 
all timebuyers to achieve this rightful 
place in the future. And while we're 

! on the subject of specialized impor- 
tance of the timebuyer, the agency 
which appoints a person lacking in ra- 
dio know-how because it seems to them 
a simple clerical job. is doing both 
itself and the timebuyer a grave in- 
justice. 

There is an encouraging overall im- 
■ : provement. too. in the Hpc and amount 
of cooperation given limebuvers bv 



excellent, but where it's bad. it's plain 
awful, with the Southern stations lag- 
ging behind, and useable info on wom- 
en's and participating programs one of 
the things limebuvers remember in 



Hid ask themselves "If I were thinking 
of buying time on a station, what 
would 1 need to have to back up my 
recommendations to the client?" Then 
they proceed to give it to him in handy, 



their pravers. For a field which gets its <'oncise and complete form, which is 
very existence from advertising, it is a <»nstanth kept up to date. The time- 
source of wonderment how many of buyer and rep is relieved of the mis- 
theni apparently don't believe in it for take of assuming, for instance, that 
' themselves- or how ineptly it is ban- rate card figures refer to one-minute 
died. Heaven knows enough money is rate when that is not a fact. They cut 
spent on it. I Please turn to page 69) 
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Here's the ticket for sales results 
in northern Ohio. It's the winning combination of 
CBS and WGAR! 

The line-up of top CBS shows is the nation's Number 
1 listening habit. Outstanding WGAR programs and 
personalities rate Number 1 with northern Ohio listeners 
according to a recent radio poll. So, when you plan 
your advertising for northern Ohio's six-billion dollar 
market, don't overlook this perfect parlay for listeners... 
CBS — WGAR. Ask your Petry man for the facts... now! 
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50,000 watts Cleveland 



Represented Nationally by Edward Pefry & Co. 



RATES b RATING 

(Continued from page 2-1) 

measure his audience. This lias pre- 
cipitated its newest and greatest ache, 
life '■|et's-pay-l>y-thc-poiiit-svsteni.'' The 
idea lias been proposed at a number of 
board meetings recently. Proponents 
say: "Why pay the same money for a 
two-point broadcast as for an eight- 
point program?" 

Advertising managers have pointed 
out to their policy makers that the 
audience is delivered by the show, not 



b\ the station or network, so the point 
system won't work. Managements 
have, on the other hand, argued that a 
number of programs have been bought 
in part on the point system, with the 
famous American Tobacco-Jack Benny- 
CBS deal being quoted more often 
than any other. "If it's good for Lucky 
Strike, why isn't it good for our opera- 
tion?" is a frequent poser. 

\\ r i tli more and more programs be- 
ing owned by the networks over which 
they are broadcast, management is in- 
creasingly prone to ask the "point" 
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There's peak prosperity 
among the 1,202,612 farm 
folks in WIBW-land. For the 
eighth consecutive year, 
barns, cribs, and granaries 
are overflowing. Guaranteed 
prices assure enviable profits. 
Wheat, for example, is 30% 
higher than its 10-year aver- 
age. 

Kansas and adjoining states 



offer you everything you 
could hope for in a market. 
And, as always, WIBW is the 
most powerful, personalized 
selling influence you can pos- 
sibly use to reach these eager- 
to-buy farm families. Let us 
prove it by building i n - 
creased distribution . . . 
brand preference . . . and 
MORE SALES FOR YOUR 
PRODUCT. 



SERVING AND SELLING 

"THE MAGIC CIRCLE" 

WIBW • TOPEKA, KANSAS • WIBW-FM 




question. "Newspapers guarantee cir- 
culations," why ean't broadcasters? 
The very men who ask the question 
know the answer. They have become 
very conscious of listeners during the 
past year, just as they have become 
conscious of buyers of their products. 
They want the same kind of thinking 
on an advertising level that they are 
now demanding on a sales level. They 
want sales produced on an advertising 
cost-per-sale ratio. They haven't gone 
as far as a per-inquiry deal, but their 
thinking is right down the p.i. lane. 

Broadcast advertising executives, 
speaking off the record, stress the fact 
that "points" are only indications of 
relative popularity of programs. Thus 
paying-by-the-point ma\ be just as 
fallacious as paying any other way. 
For years Hooper's "points" were un- 
officially (despite Hooper's objections) 
tabbed as representing 1,000,000 homes 
per point. Recently Nielsen has started 
reporting the number of homes reached 
with his rating points. Nielsen's re- 
ports claim that his sample is project- 
able to the U. S. in its entirety. That's 
open to question. However, his sample 
is more representative of the nation as 
a whole than Hooper's 36 metropolitan 
city sample. It's still a problem, how- 



Rep: CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, Inc. • BE M LUDY, Gen. Mgr. • WIBW • KCKN • KCKN-FM 



The Case of the 

Satisfied 

Sponsor 



Salt Lake's largest de- 
partment store uses 
KDYL-TV successfully: 

One telecast resulted 
in 211 sales by noon of 
the day following the 
telecast of items ranging 
in price from #29.95 to 
#2.95. 

And everybody knows 
what a great job KDYL 
does for radio! 



Salt Lake City. Utah 
National Repreientative: John Blair & Co. 
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ever, to accept a sample of some 1,500 
homes as being representative of the 
nation's over 39,281,000 radio homes. 

The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
has carefully avoided delving into the 
"readership" field which has thus far 
been Daniel Starch's. The reason for 
this is obvious. Who buys a news- 
paper or magazine can be determined. 
What a reader "notes" (reads) is 
something else again. Only radio has 
reported "noting" (actual listening). 

"That doesn't mean that the listeners 
heard my advertisements," is a conten- 
tion heard regularly when advertising 
readership is matched with broadcast 
listening. The objection has a basis in 
fact, but radio research has an answer. 
Nielsen's measurements of set usage 
checks every minute. Thus it's possible 
to discover just what part of the pro- 
gram the audience heard. The adver- 
tiser knows the exact minute his com- 
mercials are aired and Nielsen can and 
does give some of his subscribers not 
only a report of the size of the audi- 
ence which heard the program but the 
size of the audience that heard the 
commercials. Radio research is inten- 
sive. It not only checks listening to 
programs, commercials, but it also 
checks the relationship between the 



j 

WINSTON- SALEM 




250 Watts Of Public 
Service 

Ordinarily, a local station 
serves the metropolitan area 
only, but WA I Radio serves 
all county schools each 
school morning with public 
service programs which are 
heard through speaker sys- 
tems installed in each class- 
room. 




NORTH CAROLINA 

National Rep: Avery-Knodel, Inc. 



buying habits of the homes reached by 
the programs (Nielsen) and in some 
cases the effect of a specific commer- 
cial (special Hooper studies). 

Practically no other medium does 
this. The point-system type of payment 
just doesn't work on program sponsor- 
ship. It's used, however, by practically 
100% of the buyers of spot broadcast 
advertising. The time-buyer of the 
average advertising agency can esti- 
mate, with amazing accuracy, the audi- 
ence that an advertiser is buying with 
his spot commercials. Most station 
breaks are bought on a rating basis 



only. While the quality of station man- 
agement, the promotional activities of 
the outlet may be considered when two 
station breaks of equal listening im- 
pact are weighed these are secondary. 
A spot broadcast campaign is a buy- 
an-audience campaign. It's a buy-by- 
the-point campaign. 

There is a rub in the point system 
even here. Nielsen can tell the buyer 
the exact audience he's getting, but 
Nielsen isn't delivering City-ratings 
except in a very limited number of 
areas — New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
Los Angeles, etc. Using Hooper City- 



AROUND HERE WE 
REFER TO IT AS 
"THE RADIO BIBLE" 




Picture by Delar, New York 



The National Research Bureau, Inc. 
NRB Building 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

We, at \VUSN\ would like to take this opportunity to tell you what we 
think of your fine NRB "Radio Campaigns and Sales Kit". Around 
here we refer to it as "the Radio bible". 

Our General Manager, Mr. Beverly M. Middletown, is particularly grate- 
ful for the Early Morning Chatter which he uses on his morning show. 
His only regret is that there are not thirty pages a month rather than 
two. Mr. Hoppe. our Program Director, finds your program suggestions 
most helpful and our sales department finds "Sales Kit" particularly 
useful in suggesting promotional material to local sponsors, with excel* 
lent result. 

In my job us Traffic Manager, with the additional responsibility of keep- 
ing copy fresh and up-to-the-minute, 1 find the problem of last minute 
changes and dealine creation of spots solved completely, making what 
otherwise would be a nerve-racking task into a smooth running p*"vess. 
In auticipation of our continued pleasant relations, 1 remain 



Most sincerely 




FREE 
TRIAL 



Mark N'agel 

Traffic Manager, WUSN 
Charleston, S. C. 

YOU CAN SEE IT FOR YOURSELF 

1. After you have received the first issue of NRB's economical "one 
package for all departments" "Radio Campaigns and Sales Kit", if 
you are not satisfied you return the invoice for cancellation and 
keep the issue with our compliments. 

2. Unless you notify us in 15 days, we will continue the service on a 
month-to-month basis. You agree to pay at the rate checked below. 



.Up to 10M Population $10.00 per month 

.Up to 30M " $11.00 per month 

.Uptol50M " $12.50 per month 

.Over 150M " $1 5.00 per month 



TEAR OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 



Yes. We Accept Your 15 Day Free Inspection Offer 
To: Thf NATIONAL RESEARCH Bl'REAU. INC., 
NRB lliiiMinc Chicago lo, Illinois 

We wish to subscribe to N'RB's economical, value-packed "Radio Campaigns 
and Sales Kit" under the terms specified in your advertisement . 



My Name 



Station 



Title 



City and State 
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Ratings can lead the buyer into impor- 
tant errors since Hooper reports the 
audience for the full 15-niinute dura- 
tion of a broadcast (13 rated minutes 
to be exact) . 

The audience for any program is 
not constant. A show may start with 
a rating of 15 and end with a rating 
of 10. The reverse is also true. A 
program may start with a six and end 
with a nine. I nless an advertiser is 
certain just what each minute of a pro- 
gram rates, it's virtually impossible to 
be 100*^ certain of the si/.e of an audi- 
ence purchased. 



Most advertisers are willing to ac- i 
cept a limited degree of certainty. It ' 
would be nice to know just how many 
pairs of ears were bought for each an- 
nouncement, but a fair approximation 
satisfies even the most exacting mer- 
chandising policy executive. 

It's possible to research any adver- 
tising campaign to death. It's possible 
to be so exact that an advertiser may 
forget that an advertisement may be 
heard or read and ha\e no buying 
impact. To buy by the point is good. 
It can be stretched into obscure mean- 
ing. It's also possible to have it cost a 




in a specific 
$870,000,000 
Oklahoma 
Market 



RETAIL SALES_ 
"■.-••..v.-.- FOOD SALES 

drug sales 

farm income_ 




•-»-■ RADIO HOMES 242,044 V.- 



Estimates from SRDS 
Consumer Markets, i949-50 



.$682,310,000 
. 156,427,000 
_ 24,420,000 
199,710,000 




TULSA'S EXCLUSIVE RADIO CENTER 

AVERY-KNODEL, INC. 
Radio Station Representatives 
JOHN ESAU, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 




Affiliated with KOMA 



Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 



great deal. .Mystery programs are low 
in their cost-per- rating-point. There's 
some question whether a mystery pro- 
gram point is as good, for instance, as 
a Fibber McGee and Molly rated point. 
There's some question whether a point 
delivered by a Hob Hope can do the 
job for duPont of the fewer points de- 
livered by Cavalcade of America. 

During the next few years a number 
of programs will be bought with spe- 
cial agreements which will increase the 
earnings of either the owner of the 
package (show), or the star and cast, 
or both. It makes good sense, in most 
cases, to recompense talent for the job 
it does. It's possible to have the high- 
est rated program on the air at the 
time the program is aired and still be 
broadcasting over the lowest rated net- 
work or station. Talent does that. 

Broadcast advertising isn't machine 
produced. A slide rule can tell the" 
advertiser just so much. The rest is up 
lo his creative staff, his agency, and 
the brains they both hire. 

Low-priced points can be expensive, 
pensive. 

High-priced points can do a great 
job . . . witness Texaco's ten year spon- 
sorship of the Metropolitan Opera 
broadcasts. *** 



\0 





Aug.- Sept. 1949 

MORNING 42.0 
AFTERNOON 36.8 
EVENING 27.4 

First By Far 

WFBL 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Represented by 
FREE & PETERS, INC. 
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SPONSOR 




CRANBERRIES 

{Continued from page IH> 

results, in an early estimate, on a lower 
cost-per-return basis (about 18c-22c ) 
than any other medium. 

Since the ad budget is not king- 
sized, and since its sales force is lim- 
ited, the association has been making 
a series of recent tie-in ads with other 
food companies, ACE has tied-in to 
the advertising of food giants like 
Pillsbury (a cranberry-raisin pie, made 
with Eatinor cranberries and I'illsbury 
pie crust mix) and Swift & Co. (a 
Christinas dinner, made with Swift 
ham and Eatmor cranberry sauce) in 
national media, and has received some 
cross-plugging in their air advertising. 
The results so far have been good, and 
the general effect is to enlarge (with- 
out much cost to ACE) the ad cam- 
paigns for Eatmor, as well as to aug- 
ment the ACE sales force. 

When the average American family 
sits down to a Thanksgiving dinner, 
sometime this week, the chances are 
much better-than-even that the festive 
bird will be graced by Eatmor cran- 
berries. 

An increasing share of the credit for 
this scene goes to hard-hitting, well- 
planned seasonal air advertising. *** 



CHEWY TV 

( Continued from page 46 ) 

Where Chevrolet's expenditures for 
broadcast advertising (it was mostly 
radio) declined steadily over the 
1930's and early 1910's, its TV expen- 
ditures have made strong, steady, up- 
ward progress. 

Chevrolet did not become the na- 
tion's fastest-selling car by accident. 
Besides having a good product and a 
sound knowledge of marketing and 
selling autos, Chevrolet has found that 
it has had to pioneer in advertising, 
thus racking up an impressive list of 
"firsts" both for itself and for its ad 
agency. 

When the gleaming 1950 Chevrolets 
begin to roll soon down the assembly 
lines at the Chevrolet plants, they will 
be backed by one of the most exten- 
sive advertising campaigns of all time 
for an auto firm. 

. . . and one of the major selling ef- 
forts will be on the visual air. 

Chevrolet intends to keep its posi- 
tion as the industry leader. TV will 
help keep it there. 



* * * 



i 



Example 



# 19 



7 



For an advertiser selling books at $3.98 
\ni* produced la^ month . . . hut good! 
k Prepared ' 
& order, tlx 

W at less than c.vv per oruer. jo cj 
J he quickly changed his four week con 
W tract to twenty-six! What do you have 
r to sell? 



fjruuuieu ium niunill . . . uui guuui 

.)ared to spend up to $1.40 per 
order, the sponsor sold plenty of hooks 
at less than 5.60 per order. So of course 



WIP 

Philadelphia 
Basic Mutual 

Represented Nationally 
% 

KIIWAltD PETHY & CO, 
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FIGURE THE ODDff.by KX™ 



- C3EEOEX2S 



in spite 



and 



in our time ... its 



against a 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
ever becoming 
PRESIDENT 



BUT THE ODDS ARE IN YOUR FAVOR when you pick Charley Stookey's 
"Town ond Country" progrom on KXOK to sell farm products. Persuo- 
sive salesmon, Charley Staakey, is widely known in KXOK-lond, with 
legions of listeners from 6:00 to 7:30 a. m., Mondoy through Sotur- 
day. To build soles in the vital-to-advertisers 112-caunty, 5-stote 
coverage of KXOK . . . phone, wire, write for availabilities todoy . . . 
or call your John Blair man. 



630 KC 5,000 WATTS FULL TIME BASIC ABC 
IN BIG ST. LOUIS 






FIRST IN THE 




DAVENPORT, ROCK ISLAND, MOLINE, EAST MOLINE 



AM 



5,000 W 
14 20 Kc. 



FM 



47 Kw. 

103.7 Mc. 



TV:; 



P. 22.9 Kw. visual 
and aural. Channel 5 



Basic Affiliate of NBC, 
the No. 1 Network 



Monday through Sunday . . . morn- 
ing, afternoon, evening . . . WOC 
Hooper Ratings average as much as 
5.9 points higher than the national 
averages for tho same programs. 
That's the story told by the last Kail- 
Winter Quad City and Comprehensive 
Hooper Reports. Thus WOC gives 
NBC Network and spot advertisers 
bonus audiences in this wealthy in- 
dustrial area . . . proof of the listen 
erloyully that makes WOC the Quad- 
Cities' FIRST station. 

Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
Ernest Sanders, Manager 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 



FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representat 




MR. SPONSOR ASKS 

(Continued from page 39) 

up. and in many oases, it's plivsicallv 
impossible. 

Everywhere is heard the familiar 
cry, "If only we had more time." 
Well, why not? 

Certainly all talent — the creative 
stall, the performers, the technicians, 
would openly welcome it and the re- 
sults would he happier for everyone, 
including the audience. 

Remember, too. the home viewer 
continues to get more critical, more 
selective. 

I he competition for his leisure 
hours is keen. No longer is the nov- 
elty factor of TV, in and of itself, suffi- 
cient to distract him from manifold 
other interests such as the radio, the 
new book or magazine, the social gath- 
ering or the neighborhood double fea- 
ture. 

To face this array of divertisenients 
TV has got to lie good. And to be 
good — really good — takes more time 
than most shows are accorded today. 

Let's not delude ourselves — John Q. 
Public doesn't give a damn why the 
program doesn't measure up, he's only 
interested in the end result being to 
his liking. 

If he's sampled your TV wares and 
found them wanting, the silence of ad- 
vertising impact will be deafening. 

Conversely, if he likes the show 
you've had proper time to prepare, 
he'll make a date to meet you in his 
lhing room on your bi-monthly visit. 
.Moreover, he will greet you eagerly 
and his gratitude should reflect in a 
healthy growing sales record. 

And this, after all, is the bull's-eye 
for the properly aimed arrow of ad- 
vertising impact. 

Willson M. Tutti.E 
V.p., Dir. of Radio, TV, 
Rutlirauff & Ryan, Inc., 
New York 



GILLETTE 

[Continued from page 29) 

the games at one of the city's busiest 
intersections. Before the series the 
unit ap|)eared at all sports events in its 
baseball decorations. 

In addition to these and other stunts 



SPONSOR 




FOR GREATER 

FOOD SALES 

Peoria rea food producers 
know from 20 years' experi- 
ence that WMBD is the key 
to greater sales! Big J. D. 
Roszell Co., for instance — 
Central Illinois' largest dairy 
— is among the prominent 
Peoriarea advertisers whose 
long sponsorship on WMBD 
proves it pays. These Roszell 
Sealtest dairy foods have 
been promoted daily over 
WMBD since 1932—17 con- 
secutive years that have built 
WMBD's popular noon-time 
newscast into a tradition. 

National advertisers seeking 
the most for their money can 
take a tip from the many 
canny Central Illinois mer- 
chandisers who know their 
market, know their media — 
and pick WMBD year after 
year! 



WMBD DOMINATES Peoriarea 



See Free & Peters 




CBS AFFILIATE 
AM 5000 watts 
FM 20000 watts 



designed to whip up talk about the 
sponsor, the series and the station. 
\V1P found other ways than its own 
air promotion to keep hammering 
home the idea of hearing the games. 
Fifteen days prior to the opening game 
the W1P billboard in Camden, N. J., 
(traffic on Delaware River bridge leads 
directly into it I was painted to plug 
the series. Wll' placed series pictures 
and stories in internal house organs of 
industries in the Philadelphia area 
reaching about 100,000 people. 

The station also arranged to feed 
the games directly to loud speaker sys- 
tems in area factories. They gave Mu- 
zak and Wired Music the games via 
direct lines. They carried the com- 
plete reports, including commercials, 
to about 150 public places where tele- 
vision was not shown. 

Internal promotion was more than 
just routine. In an effort to help wives 
to at least tolerate male listening to 
the games (if not to join thein), WIP 
made special pitches to women. On a 
Saturday morning gossip program col- 
orful biographical notes and anecdotes 
of the players and game were woven 
into the usual format. Women's pro- 
gram director Mary Diddle talked 
about the game and interviewed wives 
of big league players on her daily 
morning program for several days be- 
fore the series opened. Other person- 
ality programs plugged the series 
throughout the day. ■ 

For the special promotion period 
before and during the series, the pro- 
motion and program departments 
worked as a team in making as much 
program subject matters as possible 
reflect baseball and the world series 
in some manner. As teasers, high- 
lights from each day's games were cut 
and played back on all-night disk jock- 
ey programs. 

In the pre-Series buildup, local 
sportscasters all over the country 
played an important role in whetting 
desire to tune the actual games. These 
buildup broadcasts included dramatic 
flash-backs to spectacular plays and 
decisive moments in past World Series; 
human interest stories about the play- 
ers on prospective pennant winning 
teams, inten iews with oldtimers who 
played with championship teams of 
yesterday; analyses of contending 
teams, etc. 

Gillette had thirt) thousand window 
displays made up, twenty thousand of 
which they had installed at their own 




uc Shafted? 




T/cttcia^it a flxd> at 

VtffTN'S \Sm cvttiuA 

WHTN's.5 mv/m contour 
wraps up the rich Huntington 
market better than that of 
any other station, regard- 
less of power. Cost is lower, 
too. Add to this an FM bonus 
on WHTN-FM, most powerful 
FM station in the Central Ohio 
Valley, and you've got a low- 
cost, high power medium for 
tapping the gold in these hills. 
Take a look at the Huntington 
Market . . . $300,000,000 in 
retail sales . . . then make up 
your mind to get your share by 
using WHTN and WHTN-FM. 

THE POPULAR STATION 

soo kc w W I I I mm iooj mc 



si. OOO w*Trs 



HUNTINGTON, W.VA. 

For availabilities, rates and 
other information, wire, write 
or phone 

PACE-WILES. INC.. 

Advertising 
Huntington, West Virginia 
National Representatives 
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- NEED MORE- 
COVERAGE?" 




-^^v* Docs your 



KFYR 

550 KC 5000 WATTS 

NBC AFFILIATE 
BISMARCK, N. DAK. 



listener impressions per dollor" <ott 
"smell"? You need KFYR with its choice 550 kil- 
ocycle frequency, ond its 5000 wo ft » of power, 
locoled in on oreo noted for its excellent ground 
conductivity. And olso noted for its form incomel 
Add 24 yeors of listener loyolty to these focts, 
and you'll see why KFYR is your best buy. Ask a 
John Bloir man. 




The accent is on TIMELI- 
NESS in all of KQV's pro- 
gramming. We've scooped the 
town so often that most lis- 
teners automatically tune to 
KQV when anything hig 
breaks. Ask Weed & Company 
a ho ut this jtlus on Pitts- 
burgh's Aggressive Station. 

KQV 

MBS — 5,000 Watts — 1410 



offfieWcA 

SPARTANBURG-GREENVILLE 
MARKET! 



AIR YOUR WARES OVER 




CBS Station For The 
Spartanburg-Greenville Market 



5,000 Watts - 950 On Your Dial 

WSPA-A M and WSPA-FM Are Sold As 
A Single Service 



expense. Remaining ten thousand were 
installed by large chain and syndicate 
stores. The World Jieries naturally 
gets more promotional and merchan- 
dising help than any of the other 
sports attraction. 

Immediately after the World Series 
merchandising deal has been decided 
on. meetings are held for division and 
district managers and salesmen. These 
usually last three days and all plans 
in connection villi the series are care- 
fully rehearsed. 

Original rights to the series were 
signed by Commissioner K. M. Lan- 
dis in 1939 with Gillette president J. 
V. Spang. Jr., and A. Craig Smith, vice 
president in charge of advertising. The 
1919 series was the eleventh sponsored 
on radio and the third on television 
(sponsorship on the first on tele\ision 
was shared with Ford). 

It is sponsorship of events like the 
World Series, according to Gillette 
and its agency, that has kept the com- 
pany up among the big profit-makers. 
Gillette doesn't make cooperative al- 
lowances for advertising. Of the great 
diversity of outlets that carry the line, 
few individually account for enough 
business in the territory to justify ad- 
vertising allowances. 

The company carries its own adver- 
tising burden. Rut it sponsors a type 
of show that is easier, perhaps, than 
any other to promote, and which makes 
point-of-sale product promotion possi- 
ble beyond any other type of broad- 



B0XT0PS 

(Continued from page 23) 

easily described. It can't be too com- 
plicated. If it is something practical, 
it's advantages should be clearly 
stressed. Nevertheless, an item's being 
useful doesn't necessarily mean it can't 
be given a touch of glamor (always a 
help). Even so prosaic a utensil as a 
table knife isn't hopeless. Glamor-ex- 
pert Jones gave one a "gleaming plas- 
tic" handle (note the kinship to the 
gleaming plastic dome of the child's 
ring referred to earlier) ; it was beauti- 
ful enough to be used on the dining 
table, etc. 

Although far and away the most 
spectacular, the women's daytime seri- 
als (soap operas) are by no means the 
only kind of programs on which prem- 
ium offers can be put over. It's true 
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a am.X SON monthly tabulation 



Contests and Offers 



| SPONSOR 


PRODUCT 


PROGRAM 


TIME 


QffEA 




TERMS 1 


OUTLET | 


ANIMAL 
INC 


Hunt Club 
Dog Food 


Confidential 
Close up 8 


Saturday 
5 :4o-0 pm 


Folder of feeding farts for 
dog*. 




Nend ii<iiU(' itid dr t"j>> tn p os! ram 


NBC 


AVCO MFG CO 
(CROSLEY DIV) 


Home 
Appliances 


Who Said 
That? 


Satu rday 
9!>:30 pm 


Grand prize: $10,000 and 
complete Crosley electric 
kitchen. Second prize: $5,000 
an-1 kitchen. Third prize: 
$2,500 and kitchen. Fourth 
p - ize: $1,500 and kitchen. 
Fifth prize : $1,000 and 
kitchen. Twenty prizes of 
romplete electric kitchens. 
One hundred prizes of 1950 
custom model refrigerators. 


Write a letter, "Why 1 Should be 
Given a New 1950 Shelvador," to 
sponsor. Columbus, O, 


N'BC-TV 


BRISTOL-MYERS 
CO 


Sal llepatica, 
Ipana Tooth 
Paste 


Mr. District 
Attorney 


Wednesday 
9 :3010 pm 


booklet entitled The Mir- 
acle of America." 


Send name and address to program. 


N'BC 


BUCHANAN'S 
APPLIANCE 
STORE 


Home 
Appliances 


Name It 
And Win 


MTWTFS 
1 :3(M :4o pm 


$50 credit on merchandise 
which must he used within 
one week. First three winners 
using credit get bonus of 50- 
piece dinner- ware set. 


Listener must call the store while 
program is on air and name the 
record played. 


KSVC 
Richfield, 
Utah 


CHESEBROUGH 
MFG CO 


Vaseline 
Cream Hair 
Tonic 


Greatest 
Fights of 
the Century 


Friday 
10 45-11 pm 


Schedule of fights to be pre- 
sented in future programs. 




Send name and address to sponsor 
X. T. 


N'BC-TV 


CHRYSLER 
CORP 


Plymouth 
He Soto 


Hit The 
Jackpot 


Tuesday 
1010 :30 pm 


Chance to hit the jackpot via 
telephone- 




Send nostra rd with na e ind ad- 
dress to program. N\ V. 


CBS 


ENZO JEL CO 


Oelatin 


Musical 
Spot 


MTWTF 


Refrigerator thermometer 




Send 25p and three bnxtops to station. 


WHBL 
Sheboysan. 
Wis. 


GREYSTONE 
PRESS 


Popular 

Mechanics 
Fix it Book 


Mr. Fixit 


Sunday 
12 12 .15 pm 


Popular Mechanics Fixit Book 
of Home Repair and Improve- 
ments. 




Book may be kept for one week free 
and then returned: if desired perma- 
nently, pay $3.9 tf. phis shipping 
cha' ffes. in three rron*hly install- 
ments. Send name and add 'ess to 
program. 


NBC 


HUTTON-FUFTY 
AUTOMOBILE 
CLUB 


Hodge- 
Plymouth 


One For 
the Money 


MTWTF 
6:45-7 pm 


Cumulative daily cash prize; 
weekly §25 jackpot. 




Listener must send name and ad- 
dress to program to be eligible for 

calls. 


KIHO 
Sioux 
Falls, 

S. D. 


NORTON'S 
BAKERY 


Baked Goods 


You Take 
the Cake 


MTU TFS 

9 :2Ui) :30 am 


A cake 




Listener whose name is mentioned 
on program must te'ephone before 
end of p. ogram. 


KBMW 
Wahpeton, 
N. D. 


PET MILK CO 


Pet Milk 


Pet Milk 
Show 


Sunday 
10:30-11 pm 


Pet Milk can opener and cov- 
er for either tall or small cans. 




Send name, address, and word 
"opener" on label from the can size 
you use to sponsor. St. Louis. 


NBC 


FROCTER & 
GAMBLE 


Crisco 


Road of Life 


MTWTF 
3 : 15-3 :3U pm 


Cookbook. 




Send 15c and special certificate on 
label of 3-lb. can of Crisco to ad- 
dress on certificate. 


NBC 


QUAKER CO 


Full*0*Pep 
Feeds 


Man On 
the Farm 


Saturday 

11:30- 
12:30 pm 


Trip to Chicago via TWA. 


1 Write a letter of 100 words or less 
why you want to attend the broad- 
cast, to program, Chicago. 


MBS 


1 
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Base Map Copyright 
Noble & Su-ars, Inc. 




ACUSE 

AM-FM-TV^ 



21 rivh Central iWw York 
Counties • 20,1.000 It Mil 
Station Amlienev Families 




ACUSE 

AM-FM-TV 



NBC Affiliate hi Central New York 

HEADLEY REED, National Representative 



FOR BETTER RESULTS IN THE 

Pacific Northwest 
7 ^ ^ |l Static 





Portland 




Ellensburg 




Spokane 




Butte 




Missoula 




Boieman 




Helena 




Great Falls 


THE 


WALKER COMPANY 


551 Fifth Ave., New York17, N Y. 


360 North Michigan, Chicago 1, III. 



PACIFIC NORTHWEST BROADCASTERS 

6381 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Col. 
79 Post Street, San Francisco 4, Col. 



that this t\pe of show often permits i 
the introduction of the premium as 
part of the stor\, or at least to have the 
advantage of association w ith the char- 
acters even if not made a part of the 
script. During the course of an offer 
most or all of the commercial time is 
devoted to the premium itself. 

\eus shows, women's participation, 
and other programs beamed at the 
housewife are successfully used for 
premium offers. Women commentators 
who do their own commercials may do I 
a lot for a premium by a personal 
recommendation — much depends upon 
the item. In some cases the woman 
m.e. hasn't the necessary conviction 
and enthusiasm to put over what to her 
is a mere premium (she's used to sell- 
ing products). One minute announce- 
ments are seldom sufficient to put over 
a premium offer. 

Premium advertisers consider their 
returns on radio and other offers in 
the category of a military secret, al- 
though many old figures are released 
to the trade from time to time. This 
is the phase most publicized. It's not 
actual)) the most important. Not how 
many boxtops and coins, but the cost 
of getting them is important. Getting 
returns may mean acquiring new cus- 
tomers or simply "strengthening the 
faith" of old ones. 

There are. in fact, numerous impor- , 
tant objectives for which premiums are 
commonly utilized. So one promotion 
can be accurately judged as to "suc- 
cess ' or "failure" without knowledge 
of what the advertiser set out to ac- 
complish. A premium should he tailor. I 
made for the individual advertiser. Se- 
lection of premiums and plans for the 
campaign are specialized problems, and 
organizations exist who de\ote them- 
selves to nothing else. The leading 
trade publication of this business is 
Premium Practice. 

Should premiums be pre-tested? j 
Many big users (General Mills and 
General Foods among them) do pre- 
test their items among children on ' 
playgrounds, on housewives in door-to- 
door swvevs. or in lest markets via 
spot radio. Some independent research 
people insist that the oO to 100 people I 
to which such tests are frequently lim- 
ited aren't enough to yield the right 
information. 

On the other hand, certain agency 
and advertiser premium people don't 
think such tests can be very helpful. 
One reason given is that the test condi- 
tions don t take into account the pow- 



er of the commercial to sell the prem- 
ium. Another is that there is too great 
a time lag between testing and getting 
the offer underway. This latter think- 
ing can best be understood when it is 
recognized that an advertiser with a 
' hot'' premium is mortally afraid that 
somebody will beat him to the punch 
with a similar item, thus taking the 
edge off his own. 

Still another reason is the difficulty 
of obtaining enough of a contemplated, 
item without prohibitive expense. Pre- 
view photographs haven't proved too 
satisfactory. G. M. Philpott, vice pres- 
ident in charge of advertising for Ral- 
ston Purina Co., St. Louis, is said to 
feel that luck and appraisal — executive 
intuition, some call it — is about the 
most satisfactory approach. 

It has been asked frequently wheth- 
er there isn't a saturation point for ju- 
venile rings, earrings, brooches, and 
kitchen utensils for adults. Apparently 
not. T here are several reasons for this. 
One of the most important is that even 
the same radio program reaches a con- 
stat! th changing audience. This is true 
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of even the most loyal class of listeners 
— the devotees of the soap opera. A 
special study last year by A. C. Nielsen 
Co. revealed that during September-Oc- 
tober two P&G shows [Pepper Young's 
Family and Right to Happiness) each 
played to 37'"f new homes not reached 
in the same period the previous year. 

* * * 



FACTS 

(Continued from page 31) 

cient buying of radio and television 
time. An advertiser wants to know 
just what area and how many homes 
he can reach for the money he spends. - ' 

Supplementing this basic informa- 
tion (Point 2) "'the advertiser needs 
to have market data on the areas cov- 
ered by his stations." But "this he can 
obtain from many sources, including 
his own sales staff, government statis- 
tics, the stations themselves, local civic 
organizations, and independent re- 
search companies." 

The advertisers went into consider- 
able detail on their need for data on 
"program audience for individual sta- 
tions and networks" (Point 3). They 
referred here to studies of the "Hoop- 
er or Nielsen type." Such data show 
"the actual average 'delivered' audi- 
ence and/or share of audience for 
stations of networks . . . for various 
programs and program types. 

This "delivered" audience should be 
shown for six. 15 and 30 minutes, day 
and night, and for programs. Its corn- 
should be available by period of time 
position, by sex, age and income, 
and programs. (Italics are ANA's.) 
Turnover factor should be reported by 
programs, to indicate audience turn- 
over and cumulative audiences." 



The ANA members would like to 
know "audience preference for pro- 
grams and program types by sex. geo- 
graphical location, city size group, age 
and income, including audience rea<- 
turns. 

Fortunately for stations, these data, 
the resolution said, are "now fur- 
nished by Hooper, Nielsen and oth- 
ers." Among other reasons, such facts 
would provide advertisers with "an 
approximation of the actual (and/or 
potential) audience to his spot an- 
nouncements based on the adjacent 
ratings." 

Stations and networks, however, the 
ANA explained (Point 4) should pro- 
vide such information on a station's 
physical characteristics as: Daytime 
and nighttime power in watts; fre- 
quency; directional pattern, by coun- 
ty for day and night. ("The field in- 
tensity of a station," the resolution 
said, "can be verified by outside engi- 
neering checks.") 

Also: "Clarity of the signal, by- 
county for day and night. (Mutual 
Broadcasting System has compiled this 
type of data.") 

The final factor under Point 4 is rel- 
ative strength of stations inside and 
outside a city. 

The ANA said that "in most cases" 
stations provide these facts. Such in- 
formation can help advertisers to "de- 
termine the relative position of small, 
medium and large stations." 

Under "other product information" 
sought (Point 5) the group men- 
tioned: "Sponsor identification; fam- 
ily use, pantry count, product inven- 
tory, or other research data which 
indicate program sales power or prod- 
uct use pattern." 



SERVICE DIRECTORY 


V. S. BECKER 
PRODUCTIONS 

Producers of television and radio pack- 
age shows. Representing talent of dis- 
tinction. 

562-5th Ave., New York Luxemberg 2-1040 




Directory Rates 
on request 
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butter. 

This is a success, story ■ — about 
A short while ago, Mont St. 
Hilaire Dairy was distributing 
about 4,500 pounds of butter 
per week through its retailers. 
This past summer — at a time 
when some sponsors go off the 
air — the Dairy decided to tell 
its story on CKAC. The result ; 
In less than three months — 
using only a quarter hour a 
week — sales had soared to 12,- 
000 pounds. As Air. Gaboury 
of Mont St. Hilaire Dairy puts 
it — "Les chiffres disent mieux 
que les ecrits" — the figures 
speak for themselves. 
Yes, more and more sponsors 
are discovering what a power- 
ful influence CKAC exerts in 
Quebec, a billion dollar market 
where CKAC reaches more 
than 70 out of 100 families. 
It's no wonder that CKAC gets 
results — at a very modest cost 
per listener. 

CBS Outlet in Montreal 
Key Station of the 
^ TRANS-QUEBEC radio group 

CKAC 

MONTREAL 

730 on the dial • 10 kilowatts 
Representatives: 
Adam J. Young Jr. - New York, Chicago 
William Wright - Toronto 
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Ask 

your national representative 

You're on the verge of a decision, anil 

a problem. What trade papers to 
pick for your station promotion? 

It's no problem to kiss off, for 

your choice can have a 
telling effect on your national 

spot income. But where to get 

the facts? The answer is simple. 
Ask your national representative. 

lie knows. His salesmen get around. 
They learn which trade papers are appreciated, read 
and discussed by buyers of broadcast time. 
His is an expert opinion. 
Don't overlook your national representative. 

SPONSOR 

For Buyers of Broadcast Advertising 




ask 

John Blair & Co. 

about the 

Hmens & Martin 

STATIONS 
IN 

RICHMOND 

WMBG-am 
WCOD-fm 
WTVR-tv 

First Stations of Virginia 



Buick 
and 

Luxury Trailer 

for station promotion or 
market research tours 



Luxury office on wheels. Has 
complete living quarters, newly 
painted outside — decorated by 
Sloan inside. Includes matching 
Buick to haul it. Can be had 
for the price you would pay for 
a good TV set. Car and 23 foot 
trailer. 

You more successful hucksters 
could have a hunting and fishing 
lodge to go wherever game is 
best with no hotel reservations 
needed, or vacations for the 
family at the seashore or moun- 
tains. Two years of resort costs 
would more than pay for the en- 
tire deal for many years. 

Write Sponsor Box No. 37. 



The resolution urged that this in- 
formation "in most cases he reported 
as frequently as possible and with as 
short a delay between collection and 
reporting to advertisers as is commen- 
surate with reasonable and economic 
costs." Program audience reporting 
"should he handled with an absolute 
practical minimum of delay. On the 
other hand, station coverage informa- 
tion does not vary ( except in the case 
of television stations at present) from 
month to month. 

"Hence, an annual or biannual sur- 
vey in this case may prove to be ade- 
quate. In cities where television is 
growing rapidly, more frequent re- 
porting will he necessary." * * * 



WLOS-ABC 



TIMEBUYERS 

{Continued from />«ge 56 I 

to a minimum their share in the time- 
buyer's telephoning and letter-writing 
in a search for such basic information 
as talent costs, proof of listenership, 
market areas. 

They give figures on every program 
they are trying to sell. The "prices on 
request"' come-on is one of the banes 
of a timebuyer's existence because it 
starts off a train of events which are 
often exasperating, time-consuming 
and fruitless. Everybody gets excited, 
with curiosity and high hopes of land- 
ing a new account mounting in direct 
. . . and, often, unfounded . . . propor- 
tion. The hopes, and subsequent dis- 
appointment, wouldn't have gone up 
in the first place if the information was 
given, when the figures finally obtained 
are obviously too stiff for the client the 
tiniebuyer had in mind. Neither would 
the telephone bills on both ends. Nor 
would the tiniebuyer he given the 
added burden of protecting the poten- 
tial sponsor by not revealing his iden- 
tity. Being cagey is a wearing job 
which sometimes results in the end of 
happy, straight-froin-the-shoulder rela- 
tionships. 

They do not take things for granted. 
They may look forward to the renewal 
of a perennial program, but they don't 
treat it as a foregone conclusion. 
Rather, like a new account, which rates 
the same amount of promotional effort 
accorded a newcomer to the market 
area. These include a watchful eye, 
regular off-the-air recordings for con- 
structive criticism and suggested im- 
provements where the review indicates 
they are needed. +** 



FIRST 

"ASHEMIEm. 

LATEST CON LAN 
Reveals £ 

WL0S27.4% 

sution'B" 26.6% 
Contact Your Ncajest 

Taylor-Borroff 

Office fw Complete 
Details 

Western am^fm^s 
Uorth ^l^f 
Carolina's 1 fm^*93 
MOST 

POWERFUL RflDfO COMBINATION 



BMI 

SIMPLE ARITHMETIC 

IN 

MUSIC LICENSING 

BMI LICENSEES 

Networks 23 

AM 2,032 

FM. 411 

TV _.. 88 

Short-Wave 4 

Canada 150 



TOTAL BMI — 
LICENSEES . . 2,708* 

You are assured of 
complete coverage 
when you program 
BMI -licensed music 

*As of November 14, 1949 



BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 

5BO FIFTH AVE., NEW VO«K 19 

NEW YORK • CHICAGO • M OUT WOOD 
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SPEAKS. 




Freedom of radio, too 

In the Department of Justice's anti- 
trust action against the Lorain Journal, 
for refusing to earn advertising of 
firms which advertise in the Lorain 
Sunday News and on WEOL and 
WEOL-FM in nearby Elyria. the Fed- 
eral Court in Cleveland must weigh 
restraint of trade against freedom of 
the press, and radio. 

\\ ithout considering the merits of 
the Government's case on "'restraint.' 
(and in this instance its merit seems 
consitlerahle I the fact remains that 
freedom of the pres.* is guaranteed 
under the first amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Broadcasting did not start to become 
a major factor in informing the peo- 
ple of this countrv until 130 years after 
this amendment was ratified. Hut along 
with printed media, it has the rights 
and responsibilities of freedom. 

Without endorsing the action of the 
Lorain Journal's publisher, sponsor 



agrees with American Newspaper Rub- 
i-hers Association, which has pointed 
out : 

"If the plaintiff prevail* in its mo- 
tion, then for the first time in our 
history the press of this country will 
be subject to an order requiring it 
to give free access to its columns to 
an\ one who demands the same." 
Leading broadcasters have taken a 
similar stand. In a recent staff memo- 
randum. William Quarton of WMT, 
Cedar Rapids. Iowa fan NAB director 
and member of CHS Affiliates' Advi- 
sory Hoard), emphasized : 

"If the courts rule that a news- 
paper must print any advertising 
that conies within the law. then the 
press becomes a common carrier, 
subject to regulation like any utility 
or railroad." 

And if that should happen, bureau- 
crats would determine what we may 
read, and hear, and think. 

The Sears story 

Why aren't top officials at Sears, 
Roebuck stronger for radio? 

\\ by should an advertising medium 
that has proved it.-elf eminently suc- 
cessful in selling rural, small town, and 
urban audiences be relegated to an in- 
ferior role by an organization that 
specializes in these very customers, 
and which spends S35.000.000 in other 
media annually to attract them? 

Are Sears executives at Chicago 
headquarters aware of the rich part 
Sears has played in radio's history ? 

The writer of this editorial has been 
baflled by the company's recent an- 
tipathy to radio. He has reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that new people 



in the Sears hierarchy, schooled in the 
black-and-white advertising tradition, 
have not been sold on the exceptional 
abilities of radio. 

HAH is taking steps to rectify this — 
and their case is impressive. Scores 
within the broadcast industry can am- 
plify it with personal knowledge of the 
Sears radio record. 

For example, do the men who guide 
Sears' advertising destinies know that 
Sears originally owned WLS, Chicago, 
and that the call letters themselves 
stand for. "World's Largest Store?" 

Do they know that WLS, a part-time 
station, has for nearly 20 years an- 
nually received more than 1,000.000 
letters from listeners? 

Do they know that Gene Autry 
climbed to fame via Sears' sponsor- 
ship? For years his 15-minute pro- 
gram was heard by midwest audiences 
six mornings a week. 

Do they know that some of the great- 
est town and farm program specialists 
in the nation started their radio careers 
with Sears? 

Do they know the results that radio 
has achieved for numerous Sears out- 
lets, or how welcome a more enthusi- 
astic headquarters interest would be to 
many district and local managers? 

We recommend to Sears' officials 
that they investigate what radio has 
done for them and for others, and what 
it can do. To sellers of broadcast ad- 
vertising we urge that they sell their 
merits, for if Sears executives are not 
sold on radio it's because they have not 
been adequately conditioned to appre- 
ciate radio. The initiative must always 
rest with the seller. 

Radio is a natural for Sears. It's up 
to broadcast sellers to explain why. 



Applause 



Radio While You Ride 

Somewhat restrained praise is due 
the Washington Daily News, a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper, for refusing to join 
the chorus of other newspapers in 
damning transit radio in buses and 
trolley -cars. 

Recently the Public Utilities Com- 
mission in Washington has been hold- 
ing hearings to learn what the public 
thinks about the matter. 

Capital Transit Company and 
\\ WDC-FM had already found, in a 
personal-interview study by Edward G. 



Doody & Company, that "eight out of 
ten riders find their rides 'more en- 
joyable" with radio." 

The Daily News didn't come right 
out and say that transit radio was the 
very thing Washingtonians needed. 
But it did say. editorially: 

"Thousands of bus and street-car 
passengers buy our paper to read 
(while they ride). Radio broadcasts 
and plugs interfere and compete with 
readers of printed news and ads. . . 
Therefore, insofar as it afTects us. 
we re again?! it. 



"Hut the general public is larger 
than the total A' ens readership, and 
what the general public wants should 
prevail. 

'if the general public's taste has 
sunk so low that it really wants to 
torture itself with stupid, canned 
jive and \ulgar Commercials, why 
it's a free country. . . ." 
SPONSOR wonders whether the qual- 
ity of entertainment and information 
obtained by riders over WWDC-FM is 
lower than that provided by the News, 
but we're glad to know that the public 
still may choose. 
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Kansas City, Missouri 



Early Fall, 1949 



KMBC-KFRM SERVES 3,970,100* AREA RESIDENTS 



Satisfied Sponsors Are Renewing 
"The KMBC-KFRM Team" Features 

Best proof of any broadcaster's effectiveness in 
the market served is renewal of contracts by spon- 
sors who are pleased with the results of their 
program. 

The KMBC-KFRM Team, 
serving Kansas City's vast 
Primary Trade area, has had 
numerous renewals by satis- 
fied sponsors since KFRM 
went on the air December 7, 
1947. Among these enthusi- 
astic users of "The Team" 
are advertisers that sponsor 
several types of programs. 

Farm Director Phil Evans 
presents the Grain, Produce 
and Poultry markets each 
week-day at 12:50 p.m., spon- 
sored by Peppard Seed Com- 
pany. Peppard has again re- 
newed this important daily 
trade area program, this 
time for another year! 

Western Mercantile Com- 
pany recently renewed for a 
second year their Livestock 
Marketcasts with Bob Riley. 
Of vital importance to grow- 
ers, feeders and all involved 
in livestock marketing, these 
Marketcasts are presented 
each week-day at 12:30 p. m. 
direct from the Kansas City 
Stockyards. 

Brush Creek Follies, the 
Heart of America's biggest 
radio-stage hit, on the air for 
an hour and a quarter every 
Saturday night on KMBC 
(Sunday afternoons on KF- 
RM) is a sell-out to adver- 
tisers and to the thousands 
who attend the show every 
Saturday night ! Summer 
sponsors of The Follies in- 
cluded Franklin Ice Cream 
Company, Richmade Mar- 
garine and Rodeo Meat prod- 
ucts. Newcomers to Brush 
Creek Follies are Spear Brand 
Feeds and Butter Nut Cof- 



fee, who snapped up the two 
remaining quarter hours of 
this great hit show! 

General Electric Radio 
Dealers will again sponsor 
Sam Molen's play-by-play de- 
scription of eleven "Big 7" 
Highlight Football games on 
The KMBC-KFRM Team this 
fall. 

With The KMBC-KFRM 
Team's complete, economical 
and effective coverage of the 
vast Kansas City Primary 
Trade area, plus top listener 
preference, and with satis- 
fied sponsors renewing 
"Team" features, it's no won- 
der we're proud of the fact 
that The Team's audience in 
Kansas City's Primary Trade 
area is outstandingly first! 



OVER A MILLION RADIO FAMILIES IN 
"TEAM" PRIMARY COVERAGE AREA 

In serving Kansas City's vast Primary Trade 
territory, The KMBC-KFRM Team provides a 
clear, strong signal to over Four Million potential 
listeners! Latest population 
figures reveal 3,970,100 * 
people living within the pri- 
mary (half-millivolt) cov- 
erage area of The Team. An 
estimated Quarter - Million 
people outside the half-mil- 
livot area can also hear 
KMBC or KFRM clearly! 

The KMBC-KFRM Team 
transmitting stations were 
specially designed to pro- 
vide radio service through- 
out Kansas City's Primary 
Trade area, including west- 
ern Missouri, all of Kansas, 
and portions of the adjoin- 
ing states of Oklahoma, 
Texas, Colorado, Nebraska 
and Iowa. 

These same population 
figures show that there are 
1,159,740 * radio families 
within the Team's half-mil- 
livolt coverage area, living 
in 202 counties in the states 
named above. 



In providing radio service 
direct from Kansas City, 
The Team reaches the 
$4,739,317,000 area market, 
which for years has re- 
garded Kansas City as its 
trade capital. This much 
needed radio broadcasting 
service provided by "The 
Team" includes livestock 
and grain reports, plus 
other informational farm 
features, newscasts, 
women's programs, also 
weather broadcasts, as well 
as outstanding educational 
and entertainment features. 

As an advertiser you're 
interested in this rich agri- 
cultural Heart of America. 
To get the most effective, 
complete and economical 
coverage, plus top listener 
affection, choose The 
KMBC-KFRM Team! 



* Soles Monogement, Survey of Buying Power, 1949. 




Primary coverage (0.5 mv/m) of The KMBC-KFRM Team is shown in white on 
this map. Note the land area covered, in relationship to the rest of the United 
States, plus the complete coverage of the rich Heart of America agricultural area. 
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5000 WATTS 

AMERICAN BASIC NETWORK 

DES MOINES 

IOWA 

• 

Affiliated with the Des Moines 
Register & Tribune 



Some interesting oicerpts (rom 
a Sept 26 editorial in the 
Des Moines Register" about 



THE KRNT OPERATION 



There is no city of comparable size in the country, as far as we 
know, that provides such diversified entertainment as the KRNT 
THEATER makes possible." . . "The new managers (Cowles Broad 
casting Co.) obviously thought of il not as a local theater but as an 
all-Iowa theater' " . "Well over half of its 4.000-plus capacity 
is taken up consistently by patrons from outside Polk county." . . 
"'It is the cultural and entertainment field that gives the KRNT 
THEATER its real glamor and familiarity among Iowa people." . . . 
'The nation's first rank stars and showmen put Des Moines on the 
road list' early and almost invariably." . . "We think the folks who 
are running this 'show-place of Iowa' are doing a good and useful job " 

The Stotion Promotes the Thcotcr . . A kl r» 

The Thcotcr Promotes the Stotion . . . MIN L/ 

ALL IOWA LOOKS TO KRNT FOR 
ENTER T A INMENT- 

Radio . . Stage .. Concert 





The statiorv with the fabulous personalities and the astronomical Hoopers 



